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WHAT AILS BEGINNERS? 


Teachers are no doubt prone to minimize the hardships of 
beginners in any subject. An exceptional capacity for sympathy 
and, perhaps, some naiveté are requisite in teachers if they are to hold 
themselves down to the level of the interminable awkward squads 
which successively file under their instruction and at the same 
time feel comfortable about it. The passage of time, together with 
the obliteration of relative values, ends by convincing us all too 
often that the present generation is preternaturally dumb, that its 
preparation has been horrible, and that it is wilfully finding difficul- 
ties where none exists. Who among us has not said, or wanted to 
say, at some time or other, “What can you possibly find hard in this 
short lesson? Why, when I was in college, we used graimmars 
that deserved the name and thought nothing of translating from five 
to eight hundred pages in an elementary course!” Alas, melioribus 
annis ! 

sut the times have changed, and we must accommodate ourselves 
to them unless we prefer to shuffle along as old fogies. We have 
to work with the material that is delivered to us. Without sur- 
rendering our standards except under bitter duress, we owe it, never- 
theless, to our unfortunate, if not blameless, charges to discover 
what ails them and what remedies may be applied. Possibly, 
through earnestness, sincerity, and unremitting toil we may be able 
to stimulate them toward, if not actually to, the heights whereon we 
fed as a matter of course. Granted that their mentality and memor- 
izing power are not what ours were at their age, the opportunity 
of getting out of them the best that is in them is, just the same, ours. 

With this preamble, which plainly reveals my own pedagogical 
generation, I shall proceed to analyze some of the ailments of 
beginners in a middle western university. To obviate criticism on 
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the score of personal reference or allusion, I ought to state that I 
conside the present “case’’ thoroughly typical of elementary modern 
language classes in the State universities, be they Spanish, French, 
or German, and equal in intelligence and effort to similar aggrega- 
tions of students similarly situated elsewhere. My aim in presenting 
this “case” is precisely that of the medical investigators at clinics 
attended by their colleagues. If the “case” squirms under my 
description, it should be constantly borne in mind that I regret, nay, 
deplore, its squirming, and would rather not have it squirm, if 
possible. 

The class consists of 39 students, of whom 22 are men and 17, 
women. Four of them, namely, three women and one man, are 
graduate students. The rest are freshmen, poco mds 0 menos. We 
meet at 10 o'clock in the morning,—commonly judged a favorable 
hour for intellectual converse. We are using a popular simple 
grammar, the language of which is not too complex for high school 
students. The teacher uses the blackboard incessantly for purposes 
of illustration and in other ways tries to conduct the class by 
approved pedagogical methods. The students are from the five or 
ten corners of the university. Some are in Arts and Sciences, some 
in Engineering, some in Fine Arts, some in Business Administration, 
some in Teachers’ College, etc. The lesson is handled without any 
deadening formality. In brief, the class is a normal class. 

Yet, for the first five weeks of school, that normal class has 
given me abnormal pause. It contains the usual number of students 
who belong in a “fast” section and the usual number who belong 
in a “slow” section. But it has struck more snags than my elemen- 
tary class is wont to do, in spite of the fact,—or, may it be, because 
of the fact,—that the lessons are rather shorter than it is my habit 
to assign. In order to discover what is the matter with the students 

or the teacher, I have had the class write out answers 
to a questionnaire of 19 inquiries, the twelve most important of 
which are treated further on. 

In seeking to secure serious and honest replies, I emphasized the 
usefulness of the inquiry to the students, assured them that it would 
not result in longer lessons, whatever the findings might be, and 
gave my word that it would have no personal reaction on any 
member of the class. The papers were returned unsigned, thereby 
allowing the utmost freedom of expression. I am absolutely satisfied 
with the way in which the whole proceeding was treated. The ques- 
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tionnaire was taken soberly and without levity, and the answers 
impress me as strictly honest. 

Below are given the data submitted, with a more or less pertinent 
running commentary. 

I. Which of the following constitutes your chief difficulty: 
grammar, retaining vocabulary, verbs, translation into English, 
translation into Spanish, pronunciation? Name more than one, if 
necessary, but not more than two. 

From the single or combined answers given, these figures are 
chosen as the most significant: verbs, 20; composition (English into 
Spanish), 17; grammar (rules), 14; vocabulary, 14. Four students 
mentioned pronunciation. Nobody seemed bothered by translation 
from Spanish into English. One student had no difficulty of any 
kind. 

These answers are nearly what I had foreseen. 

Verbs, of course, proved the steadiest target for student ani- 
mosity. After the first five weeks, students do not yet know that 
the only really irregular tenses are the present and the preterite 
indicative, and that the subjunctive tenses, because they can gener- 
ally be so easily derived from two forms of the indicative, need 
occasion no special annoyance. Consequently, the accumulation of 
regular and irregular verb-forms at this stage in apparent disorder 
is certain to be overwhelming, particularly when one or two men 
students,—who are always projecting their reasoning faculties into 
affairs from which logic had best absent itself,—see no reason why 
soy should not be so or traiga, traa or era, sia, and when one man 
does not know what a conjugation is in either Spanish or English 
and denies ever having heard the word. However, the problem of 
verbs gives me no concern, since verbs ultimately become our least 
worry and toward the end of the semester are even relished by 
students and almost cried for, like a certain well known remedy 
for children! 

The undesirable prominence of composition in the replies did 
surprise me, though, for I had stressed the application of grammar 
from the very start, had made unusual efforts to remove misunder- 
standings, and had religiously gone over the composition in the 
form of oral and board work. Moreover, the composition has never 
extended over more than seven simple sentences, my hope being that 
through this restriction the students would become convinced that 
I prefer deliberate and correct work to hasty, faulty work. Students, 
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alas, rarely appreciate subtleties until much subtlety has been ex- 
plained to them, and | am afaid that my unexplained subtle gener- 
osity made very little impression on them. 

Why the wreck and ruin attendant on early composition? I have 
given some of my own views in a paper printed elsewhere,’ and 
I have no doubt that there are other, better explanations. The query 
as to whether composition ought to be taken up at all during the 
first few weeks or the first month, when everything is new and 
bizarre, naturally sugget itelf even to those of us. who realize its 
solid advantages. Perhaps the reasons cited by one of the students 
who answered the questionnaire,—surely, every reader will recog- 
nize the male graduate student in this piece of reasoning,—as to 
the scientific and the language processes sum up quite satisfactorily 
the obstacles inherent in all foreign language composition work: 

“I would say that the chief difference is that in science usually 
the substances are entirely the ‘truth’ elements. Grammars of 
languages and languages are more of ‘cultural’ or ‘sublime’ elements, 
with rules governing. Thought upon science is open to some 
individuality where languages will demand excruciating exactness. 
Furthermore, languages demand great and immediate or sudden 
coordinating, almost simultaneous co6drdination, of a great many 
rules and steps. Science principles are applied in definite, precise 
steps and may give one several minutes for proper evolution of a 
problem. In grammar we must get the problem finished in a few 
seconds. Another hafdicap is that languages are more intimate in- 
struments: they are a very part of us. It is like trying to talk with a 
weight hung upon the tongue. Automacy is destroyed and the mind is 
occupied with physical coérdinations as well as mental codrdinations. 
In science we use only one unfamiliar codrdination,—the laws of 
that special science. All of the processes of language are new and 
unfamiliar. This I have analyzed as the chief difficulty of languages 
over sciences. 

Without doubt this line of reasoning applies more specifically to 
oral work than to composition, but the principle of numerous, 
strange, and sudden coordinations, enunciated clearly by the gradu- 
ate student in the short time permitted him, is responsible for much 
of the terror which composition unquestionably has for beginners. 
The location of composition, too, at the very end of the lesson 
tends to give the student an excuse for slighting this most practical 
and profitable of all the exercises. 


"Modern Language Journal, October, 1922, pp. 17-235. 
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Il. How long does it actually take you to do the lessons now 
assigned ? 

The statistics on this question are illuminating, especially if we 
take into account that the lessons are made up of only three or four 
grainmatical rules, concisely expressed and unencumbered by many 
exceptions, half a dozen phrases for conjugation, a dozen short 
sentences for translation, and six or seven short and straightforward 
composition sentences. Since some teachers will recognize the gram- 
mar to which I have alluded, I take this opportunity of observing 
that we are at present doing only the even sentences of the last 
composition exercise in each lesson and expect to come back and 
do the rest later. The reader will, it is hoped, not forget that | am 
dealing with university, and not high school, students, and that 
inost of them have acknowledged serious difficulty. 

Time spent Number of Students 


%4 hour or less 5 
1 hour 5 
114 heurs 
8 
2 
2 13 
4 
3 l 

Total 39 


In spite of the almost universal complaint about the length of the 
lessons, it appears by the testimony of the students themselves that 
21 out of 39, or more than half of the class, spend less than two 
hours on each lesson, that 34 out of 39 spend not more than two 
hours, and that 10, or one-fourth of the class, spend an hour or 
less. An investigation conducted by me several years ago corroborates 
this situation, for in that class of 32, 20 spent less than two hours, 
29 spent not more than two hours, and six spent one hour or less. 

What, then, has become of the university theory, mentioned in 
many university catalogues and emphasized in oral admonitions, 
to the effect that students should put in two hours of outside work 
for each hour of recitation? For only 18 of the above 39 students 
have devoted two hours or more to each lesson, and it is fair to 
assume, since the complaint about the length of the lessons is 
nearly unanimous, that the maximum time spent has been stated. 
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If, as a matter of fact, that theory were supposed to be carried 
out strictly in practice, the majority of my class could justly be 
accused of shirking. I do not hesitate to say that in my opinion 
they are shirking, even on a liberal interpretation of what the 
university theory means. But they do not think that they are 
shirking. In reality, they honestly believe that they are being 
abused. Their sense of righteousness evidently emanates from what 
is expected of them in the university as a whole. Indeed, as one 
of my hopefuls remarked on his paper, “If 1 had to spend two 
hours on all subjects I would either have to drop out of school or 
get into slower classes.” (From certain internal evidence in his 
paper I happen to know that this student is an ardent exponent 
of commercial music, and from a chance conversation with him 
I had already gathered that his fluent manipulation of the saxophone 
has brought him into much demand at midnight gatherings. ) 

Since it is a condition and not a theory that causes our ills, we 
might do well, as language teachers, to take to heart the moral that 
students are daily pointing. If student usage,—and that is what 
ultimately prevails, however much we may oppose it individually 
without trying collectively to break it down and substitute a usage 
more palatable to us,—decrees an hour, an hour and a quarter, or an 
hour and a half as the limit of outside work for each lesson, had we 
not better get off our high horses and assign lessons accordingly ? 
If it should decree that there is to be no home study at all,—and 
that seems to be the terminus ad quem of much university work, 
because of the multiple campus and extra-mural attractions,—shall 
we not finally have to be content with what the pouring-in and the 
educing process can accomplish in fifty minutes, and let our higher 
language training go at that? There will be the pity of it, to be 
sure, for some of us: but there will also be that greater peace of 
mind and that easing up of the nervous tension which come from 
accepting definite facts and gliding with the current. 

III. Js your trouble due to previous preparation or to the length 
of your present lessons in Spanish? 

IV. What other foreign languages have you had? 

V. Do you know English grammar reasonably well? 

Questions III, IV, and V are logically connected and for that 
reason are here treated as a group. 

Sixteen students consider the length of the lessons their main 
difficulty, and fifteen, their previous preparation. The remainder 
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are bothered by confusion with other languages which they have 
studied recently, by lack of the power to cdncentrate, by the 
grammatical theory, and by the “newness of this kind of work.” Two 
declare that they have no difficulty in any respect. Every student 
in the class has previously had at least one year of foreign language 
work, Latin predominating by far. Several have had three and 
four years of foreign languages, one has had 31 hours of French and 
25 hours of Latin, and one, 6 years of German, 7 years of Latin, and 
4 years of French. Seven out of 39, or 18% of the class, declare 
that they do not know English grammar “reasonably well.” 

Several interesting queries arise in view of the foregoing data. 
For example: Is it not the acme of inefficiency to throw together 
students of such varying language experience? Why, since every- 
body without exception has had at least a year’s experience in 
foreign languages, and, for the most part, in Latin, should Spanish 
in such moderate doses seem such a trial? Can it be that training 
in one language does not noticeably benefit the average student in 
the next language which he takes up, and are we to assume that 
language discipline does not “carry over” even in its own field, just 
as, for instance, the discipline derived through mathematics or the 
sciences is now widely believed not to “carry over” into the 
languages? What a desolating truth that would be, if proved! Is 
English grammar of only negligible assistance in foreign language 
studies, or is the English grammar taught before the university is 
reached so futile that it profits the student nothing? Has the 
teaching of Latin taken such a tumble that it fails to ground the 
student in those general language concepts for which it has always 
stood, become nugatory as discipline, and lost its old aristocratic 
position because of imitation of the methods pursued in the modern 
Romance languages, its historical children? In short, after the 
student has left the high school, must we begin all over again as if 
all his language work before coming to us had left him totally 
unmarked in a linguistic sense? Must we add to the burdens of the 
tax-payer by duplication? 

These are momentous issues, and can not be settled in any one 
article. There is much to be said for and against. 

“Fast” and “slow” sections have been tried successfully in many 
colleges, and our not having them at our particular institution is 
without question our own fault. I myself believe in them and in 
the feasibility of having them in any school where the enrollment 
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in any language runs into the hundreds. Not to have them means 
injustice to students and teachers alike and a waste of time and 
money. The latter, especially, for “fast” students could be exempted 
from the completion of the full number of hours of language re- 
quired as the usual thing, and the expense of language teaching 
would be lessened by just that much. As for the effectiveness of 
language instruction in the high schools, much has been said both 
negatively and positively, and the only fair conclusion is that, as in 
the universities also, good and bad teaching exist side by side. 

The fact of paramount significance is that so many of the students 
take so little away with them in permanent fashion. But that, it is 
hardly necessary to observe, is true in many ways of college students, 
above all with regard to required subjects in which they have no 
abiding interest. Very likely the essence of our present scheme of 
civilization and education is to spread things thin. Certainly, the 
languages are but too frequently spread very, very thin, not, perhaps, 
excluding the classical languages at times. I have lately had a pupil 
from another state who, during a year’s work in Spanish in a high 
school, had never, she assured me, read a single sentence in Spanish. 
The teacher never used Spanish in class, nor did he even read in 
Spanish to his pupils nor have them read in Spanish or use Spanish 
orally. The Spanish sounds were entirely strange to the student 
referred to, and the sounds which she made on my first request to 
her to pronounce some Spanish were positively foreign to me, though 
| have a fair knowledge of the more important modern languages 
and some knowledge of a few of the ancient languages. The case is 
exceptional: but how amazing that even such an exception could 
occur ! 

With all the good will in the world toward our colleagues in both 
the high schools and the colleges, some of us may, perhaps, be 
pardoned if we feel dubious about the quality of the language effort 
required of students. For my part, I am afraid that there is a lot of 
buncombe mixed in with our complaints about the pupils whom we 
have to instruct and with our asseveration of the lofty ideals to which 
we cling. High ideals are always admirable, to be sure, but sincere 
and, in a good sense, exacting teaching is often even more admirable. 
What a splendid clearing of the atmosphere there would be in all 
our schools, and in most of i’ school subjects, if teachers who 
make of their subjects a soft, mushy pap and a travesty on true 
education could be induced to see that they are rendering neither 
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an educational nor a social service! What an advantage it would be 
to us, if we could rid our students of that sycophantic, grade- 
getting smoothness which is so conspicuous in our college life 
today! What a salutary shock it would be to many students if 
their teachers would insist on accuracy, strict honesty, thorough 
work and enough work, and correct that “slouchiness” of college 
students which was scored by military officials at the beginning of 
the war! 

For it can not be denied that modern language instruction, because 
of its universality, if for no other reason, has much to do with 
student morale in general. Flabby language instruction encourages 
flabbiness in students. Over the country as a whole, we expect too 
little of our pupils, with the result that even good-natured obseryers 
of our school system, like M. Maurice Caullery, can not help calling 
attention to the mental immaturity of our boys and girls and to the 
tendency on the part of teachers to make lessons pleasant at the 
expense of durable instruction. 

The defect, it may be added, is as noticeable in the colleges as in 
the high schools, and sometimes more so. In the better class of 
high schools, all the teachers without exception have had long and 
excellent training, and in the metropolitan cities the doctorate is 
common and residence in foreign countries frequent. In many of 
our colleges and universities, on the other hand, and particularly 
after the war, graduate students, and often students who have not 
yet secured their first degree, have of late years been teaching 
language classes, sometimes without marked success: and the cheap- 
ness with which their services can be obtained has made a strong 
appeal to administrative officers on whom the money question 
weighs heavily. The effect has been to hurt the standing of the 
modern languages in the eyes of administrators, to lower the pres- 
tige of experienced teachers, to react harmfully on the salaries of 
teachers, and to imbue the students with the notion that anybody can 
teach the languages and that the languages are therefore not to be 
taken seriously. 

In order to keep this paper from growing to an unseemly length, 
the rest of the questions are listed below with a brief summary of 
the answers given by the class. 

VI. Js your chief interest in mathematics or the sciences? If 
so, in what way does language work seem harder than scientific 
work or different from it? ANSWER: 17 students, or 43% of the 
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class, are especially interested in mathematics or the experimental 
sciences, and practically all hold the same views as the graduate 
student mentioned in Question I regarding the difference between 
language and scientific work. 

VII. Why, in your opinion, can’t you retain the essentials of 
the lesson? ANSWER: the length of the lessons is the chief 
obstacle. Subsidiary reasons are: inability to concentrate ; too many 
details to learn; what I should call the “twenty-four hour memory” ; 
too great a similarity in the endings of verbs ; absence of association 
with ordinary experience in the forms and rules of grammar; too 
many outside attractions, which impair the power of concentration. 
Four students have no difficulty in retaining the essentials. 

VIII. How many new words do you think should be given in 
each lesson? ANSWER: the average, as computed from the indi- 
vidual answers, is 14 words. 

IX. How much time do you put on your composition work 
(English into Spanish)? ANSWER: the average of the class is 45 
minutes. Twenty-nine spend 45 minutes or less, one student requir- 
ing only 10 minutes, and three requiring only 15 minutes. Ten 
students spend an hour or more, one student requiring as much as 
two hours on the composition alone. It is to be remembered that the 
composition consists of only 6 or 7 ordinary sentences. 

X. How often do you review the things that you think you ought 
to review? ANSWER: 7 students, or 18% of the class, state that 
they never review. The rest vary from “daily,” “twice a week,” or 
“weekly,” to “occasionally,” “rarely,” or “before a quiz.” 

XI. Do you think your knowledge of Spanish is increasing, or 
do you feel that you are becoming more and more confused as we 
go on? ANSWER: 13 out of 39, or 3314% of the class, feel that 
they are becoming more confused. At the date of the questionnaire, 
or about five weeks after the opening of school, we were working on 
Lesson XXII of the grammar, and not using any other book. 

XII. Are you taking Spanish because you are interested in it, or 
only for the credit? ANSWER: 23 students state that they are 
really interested, and 16, or 41% of the class, that they are taking 
Spanish for the credit only. 

The conclusions that can be drawn from the preceding six ques- 
tions are almost infinite and would touch vital spots in language 
instruction. I shall limit myself to those which seem to me of the 
most immediate import. 
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Evidently the scientific student deserves special attention. He is 
usually interested only in the practical value of languages, and not 
in their literary or cultural value, is often not interested in them at 
all, and finds constant memorizing a drudgery and an irritant. He 
wishes to go straight at the practical acquisition of the language in 
the shortest possible time and treats grammar as a hostile and 
deterrent factor. His preference would be for the direct method in 
its freest application. He would probably prefer to progress by 
example rather than by principle, though one would expect him to 
lean more to the side of: the acquisition of principles than the 
ordinary student. My experience with scientific students, indeed, 
has been such as to persuade me that they are unduly impatient with 
the learning of language principles. In all probability, there is a 
good and sufficient reason for this apparent anomaly. In the 
scientific laboratory, the student proceeds. by induction, whereas in 
the language class, however inductively the grammar or other texts 
may appear to be arranged, he is forced to accept rules and proceed 
by deduction. He does not realize, as his teachers must, that the 
time is too short in class for true and extended induction, that the 
grammar is really a short-cut, and that the short-cuts which we 
employ through deduction are indispensable if any appreciable 
progress is to be made. Nor does he usually understand, as teachers 
do, that, although methods and principles,—generally few in num- 
ber,—are the chief aim of elementary scientific courses, they are not 
the principal aim in language study, the main objective here being a 
command of the language itself. 

Since such is the state of scientific students in language courses, 
and since they constitute a rather large proportion of the students 
in each language class in the State universities, it is manifest that, 
if they must take the languages, the latter ought to be better adapted 
to their needs and dominant characteristics. Unless we can force 
scientific students to care for the cultural aspects of language,—a 
doubtful supposition in the majority of cases—we ought to try to 
organize special classes for them, of a highly practical nature, and 
with stress on scientific subject-matter. If scientific French and 
German have been found useful, why should not scientific Spanish 
be equally so? The amount of notable scientific work done by 
Spaniards,—though underrated by most of us,—need not enter into 
the question. The problem is a pedagogical, not a scholarly one. 

To be sure, the swmmum bonum would be to inoculate the scien- 
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tific student with “culture” in the language classes, even against 
his will, if need be. But there is little evidence to show that 
elementary classes in the modern languages are to any extent cul- 
tural, as a rule, and there is good cause for believing that the instruc- 
tion in them has to be predominantly practical. If that notion 
contains any measure of truth, why should we not have special 
elementary classes conducted on scientifically practical lines for the 
large numbers of scientific students taking the languages either 
willingly or willy-nilly ? 

The number of scientific students in the class under discussion 
and the language troubles natural to them explain in part the slow 
progress of the class in retaining the essentials thus far studied. 
Too much memory work is probably the bane of early language 
instruction. But what can we do about it? Practical language study 
necessarily means the memorizing of vocabulary, verbs, and, as a 
result of current student practice, a large proportion of the gram- 
matical rules. It is not in our power to supply students with 
memories,—would that compact and efficient memory-apparatuses 
could be placed at our disposal for distribution !—nor can we synco- 
pate vocabularies nor reduce verbs, as has been done in English, to 
but one or two forms in each tense. Unfortunately, we must do 
our best with the languages as they have been handed down through 
tre ages with their complexities, inconsistencies, redundancies, and 
subtleties. 

The logical remedy, according to the overwhelming evidence of 
this particular class, appears to lie in the shortening of the lessons. 
If we are to believe the students, they would have no difficulty with 
lessons sufficiently short. Nevertheless, it is well, perhaps, not to 
heed too readily the siren song of the average American college 
student of the present day. He may be prejudiced! Also, he may 
not understand what is being done as well as his teacher, and 
there is a strong possibility that his momentary fear and discomfort 
are much exaggerated. 


After five weeks of lessons which, to my mind, are altogether too 
short and simple for college students, a considerable portion of the 
class seems to be growing more and more confused. No doubt that 
portion of the class is composed mainly of the naturally slow and 
the scientific students, most of whom can not distinguish the essen- 
tials from the non-essentials and think that they can “get” once for 
all, time without end, each verb, each word, each principle, and each 
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accent. We teachers, however, know that language is a habit, rather 
than anything else, that repetition and example are our most effective 
allies, and that there is no need of being discouraged during the 
first five or six weeks if many students, even the most earnest and 
sincere, report that the assignments are much too much for them 
and that they are in imminent danger of going under. Most of 
them, as a matter of fact, do not go under, and after five or six 
weeks more are willing to admit that their dread was premature. 
What has ailed them to a rather high degree has been a lack of 
perseverance or “spunk” and, in not a few instances, an unwilling- 
ness to admit, even to themselves, that college studies, which require 
outside work, should differ from high school work, which ordinarily 
does not demand much outside effort. 

The legitimate grievances ‘of slow students may be removed at 
the start by three simple means: the reduction of composition to a 
minimum, or the absence of all composition, for the first two or 
three or even four weeks, the alternation of a practical reader with 
the grammar,—thus allowing a respite from grammatical accumula- 
tions and ample opportunity for reinforcing principles already 
studied,—and regular weekly reviews. My recommendation about 
composition is made hesitatingly, and not entirely in accordance 
with my own preferences, but it is offered, nevertheless, with a 
view to permitting slow students to get their bearings without too 
much distraction. The use of a reader two days a week, after 
students have learned to recognize two or three of the indicative 
tenses of verbs, I have found a godsend in restoring confidence to 
the down-trodden, dejected, and forlorn: and its use in this order 
does not in the slightest imply any diminution of the total amount 
of work that can be accomplished during the semester. Immediately 
after conducting the present questionnaire, I tried this plan, which 
I have followed for a large number of years, and the relief to the 
students was immediate. 

But the most successful means of doing away with grievances 
and difficulties is, of course, in the final analysis, the bona fide 
interest in Spanish which we are able to arouse in our students. 
They come to us under conditions that are deadly to the enthusiasm 
of the teacher. Forty-one per cent of my class, as I have indicated, 
are taking the course for credit only. Possibly a slightly larger 
percentage would be nearer the truth, as the admission is one that 
students do not like to make, even when writing anonymously. I 
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must, I suppose, assume that a like proportion is taking Spanish,— 
and this is surely applicable to other required subjects,—in all the 
beginning sections. If, then, we have 500 beginning students this 
year, about 200 are indifferent to our best efforts, long for the 
dismissal bell, are happy when the end of the semester has come, and 
most happy when the required hours in language have been com- 
pleted. How can we interest this heavy, sluggish mass which con- 
taminates the entire body of students in our classes and forces us to 
a quality of work far beneath what many of us expect to do within 
college walls? How can we counteract, too, the harmful slogan, 
“Spanish is easy; I'll take it,” and the unthinking advice often given 
by teachers of other subjects whose ethical standards suffer eclipse 
when, in recommending courses to students, they say, through the 
desire to captivate the good-will of the student in front of them, 
“O, yes, you've got to take a language, haven’t you? Why not take 
Spanish? You wont have any trouble passing in that!” 

The problem is a big one, and I am not presumptuous enough to 
try to solve it single-handed. I am sure, however, that the honest 
way does not lie in emasculating the lessons and murdering an 
educational hour. Possibly the problem can never be satisfactorily 
solved, any more than in required French, German, history, the 
sciences, or mathematics. Possibly our system of requirements, 
though it might do very well for students in France, who are 
accustomed to the view that mental discipline is a necessary aim in 
education, will not work out among American college students, to 
whom discipline as such is anathema. Possibly the free elective 
system, now so generally looked down upon, is really the system 
best suited to our genius and our peculiar kind of democracy, and 
offers the greatest chance of preventing or minimizing educational 
waste. 

However all that may be, it is obvious that every teacher ought, 
as an individual, to try to find out as soon as possible just what 
ails his beginning students. If we knew fairly accurately the most 
pressing ailments of our beginners, there is a likelihood that we 
might some day collectively arrive at methods for combatting the 
initial inertia and apathy which now drag down our standards and 
sap our teaching energy. 


J. WarsHAW 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
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MANUEL GALVEZ, ARGENTINE NOVELIST 


In Argentina during the last few years novels have been an 
important form of literature. Of the many novelists an outstanding 
name is that of Manuel Galvez. Unlike most of the others he 
devotes his entire time to literature which he considers a serious art. 

His first books consisted of verses, El Enigma interior, 1907, and 
Sendero de humildad, 1909. The former, as the title suggests, con- 
tained poems of a modernista type. It was poorly received by the 
reviewers. The second volume offered verses of an entirely differ- 
ent sort, realistic sketches of country life and of memories of child- 
hood. In the preface to the second edition, 1920, the author says :— 
“Era mi libro una reaccion contra el parisienismo dominante entonces, 
y representaba una orientacion argentinista y espafiola.”” During the 
decade between the two editions of Sendero de humildad, poetry in 
Argentina has become decidedly realistic in character.* 

The centenary of Argentine independence in 1910, followed by 
labor troubles, focused the attention of Argentines on themselves. 
Introspection led to much discussion as to the emphasis which should 
be placed on the different elements of Argentine character, a com- 
plex based on the union of the aboriginal races with the first 
Spaniards coming to the Rio de la Plata, but continuously altered by 
fresh immigration, not only from Spain but also from the other 
countries of Europe, especially from Italy. 

Galvez directed his attention to the Spanish element. In 1912 
he went to Spain and wrote interesting accounts of his travels which 
were published in part in Argentine periodicals Collected in book 
form, they were published in a volume E/ Solar de la Raza, of which 
the title indicates the slant given to his observations. The book was 
dedicated to his Spanish ancestors and to Spain, “la Espafia que es 
para nosotros, los argentinos, la casa solariega y blasonada que 
debemos amar.” The author’s purpose appears in the first chapter. 

“Nuestra fuerte y bella patria argentina vive en una hora suprema: la 
hora en que sus mejores inteligencias y sus mas sanos corazones reclaman la 
espiritualizacién de la conciencia nacional... El inmigrante vencedor 
mediante su éxito enorme en la adquisicién de la fortuna, ha introducido en 


el pais un nuevo concepto de la vida. No traia otro propdésito sino enrique- 
cerse, y era, pues, natural que contagiase a los argentinos su respeto exclusivo 


*See article on Recent Argentine Poets in Hispanta, Vol. V, No. 3, 
May, 1922. 
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de los valores materiales. .. Ahora nos falta meroducir el agua de vida que 
es la espiritualidad. . . Debemos tomar las ensefianzas espiritualistas de Espafia 
como un simple punto de partida, como un germen que, trasplantado al clima 
moral de nuestra patria, arraigara en ella con vigor nuevo y forma propia.” 

Having been misunderstood in some quarters, Galvez explained 
in the preface to the fifth edition of the book: 

“Se ha dicho, que, en mi admiracion hacia la Espafia vieja, preconizo la 
resurrecion del pasado, el retorno a modos de vivir, de sentir y de pensar, 
ajenos a nuestro tiempo. Nada menos exacto. Mi admiracién hacia la 
Espafia vieja es puramente artistica y literaria. Del mismo modo que com- 
prendo y siento lo que hay de bello en la vida moderna, comprendo y siento 
lo que tiene de bello el pasado; si he querido evocarlo, no es para que informe 
nuestra existencia actual ni para que nos sirva de modelo o de guia.” 

El Solar de la Raza is an exceedingly interesting book of travel in 
Spain written by a man who observes closely and writes entertain- 
ingly, qualities that mark his work as a novelist. The Argentine gov- 
ernment presented the author with ten thousand pesos by way of 
stimulus to other writers to produce so good a book. About a year 
later in 1914, Galvez published his first novel, La Maestra normal. In 
many respects this is one of his best and will always remain attrac- 
tive because it depicts aspects of life in the interior of Argentina 
with realistic faithfulness. 

The strength of La Maestra normal, as is the case with all 
Galvez’ novels, resides in the details and not in the plot. This is 
the commonplace one of seduction. Raselda, the romantic school 
teacher, was intended by nature for motherhood rather than for the 
schoolroom. She comes to the old city of La Rioja, situated on the 
slopes of the Andes, where life has not changed its character in a 
hundred years. She meets the different social circles of the town, 
the aristocratic daughters of an old family unable to find suitable 
husbands and thus condemned to a life of gossip and idleness as 
well as the women of the lower class that live in the suburbs, the 
“rancheria’, which is one of the characteristic parts of every Argen- 
tine city. She becomes involved in the intrigues of the school where 
she teaches, herself the victim partly of her own incapacity as a 
teacher and partly of the ambition of another woman who wishes to 
turn out the principal of the school. Asa refuge for her troubles 
she finds Solis, a young man who had ruined his health in dissipa- 
tion in Buenos Aires and who had come to La Rioja to seek restora- 
tion of both health and fortune. Solis becomes the reader’s guide 
through the intricacies of masculine society, the group of older men 
that nightly discuss politics in the drugstore on the plaza, the 
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younger hotheads that plot revolution in the cafe and the still 
younger men who frequent questionable dances in the rancheria. 
Some interesting pages are devoted to the description of New Year's 
Day as celebrated by the Indian population of the town, a curious 
mingling of Christianity and paganism. 

“Los indios cantaban al son monétono del tamborcito: 

Afio nuevo pacari 

Jests Canchari 

Tintillalli lallincho, 

Corollalli lallincho. 
Era un canto doloroso, evocador, barbaro, pleno de caracter. El tamborcito 
marcaba el ritmo y las voces entonaban la melodia. El Inca empezaba el 
canto con su voz gangosa y rota; los démas coreaban. 

Solis se habia reconcentrado. Aquella musica doliente, toda quejumbre y 
resignaciOn, estaba impregnada de un hondo fatalismo. La amarga tristeza 
de las razas vencidas penetraba en su alma. . . ; Ah, era preciso que todos 
los argentinos fuesen una sola raza, que precedieran de un origen comin! 
De otro modo, :cédmo podia emocionarle a él aquella pobre musiquita? 
Habia algo en la tonada de los indios que venia desde el fondo de los siglos 
pretéritos, desde lo mas profundo de la raza. Si; eran todos los argentinos 
hermanos de estos hombres, hijos, como ellos, de estas mismas_ tierras 
indianas.” 

Galvez’ next novel, El Mal metafisico, is a sad book. In follow- 
ing the fortunes of a poet, Carlos Riga, the reader is taken through 
the good and bad of Bohemian life in cosmopolitan Buenos Aires. 
Some of the group of friends succeed ; but Carlos Riga is too weak 
willed to persevere in his plans. Toward the end, in summing up 
his life and describing his present state, the author says: “Y para 
olvidar, no conocia otro recurso que el alcohol. Vivia de pequefios 
préstamos que le hicieron algunos camaradas, de cobrar algunos 
versos que le debian ciertas revistas; y todos aquellos centavos se 
convertian en alcohol, engafaban sus penurias, atenuaban sus 
sufrimientos.” After three hundred and forty pages of what might 
serve as good propaganda against strong drink, the poet is buried. 

In this novel appear two personages, José Alberto Flores and 
Nacha who are the protagonists of Galvez’ subsequent books, La 
Sombra del convento and Nacha Regules. The novelist’s ambition 
was to produce psychological studies of character; but, in both, his 
facility in descriptive detail outruns his skill in psychological 
analysis. 

La Sombra del convento is, however, a masterpiece; not for its 
success in what probably was the author’s main intention, the 
development of José Alberto’s character, but for presenting to the 
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reader a vivid picture of the physical aspect of Cordoba and a clear 
view of the state of mind of a whole section of its leading citizens. 

The writer of this article can personally testify regarding the 
matter. After spending many days in Cordoba, photographing its 
picturesque sites, both in the city and in the environs, he came upon 
a copy of the novel in Buenos Aires. It was like a guide book for 
fidelity and made him regret that he lacked a copy of the novel 
during many walks and excursions. José Alberto has returned to 
his native city after an absence of ten years, largely spent in idleness 
in Europe. To distract his mind he revisits the scenes of his child- 
hood and youth, sometimes at night to quiet his insomnia. Argen- 
tine critics have called the description in the book prolix and even 
tedious; but they do not seem so to the writer. 

The peculiarity of Cordoba resides in the fact that it is the seat 
of a national university, founded in the year 1613, as a Jesuit 
college, which has left a deep impression upon the population. On 
the one hand the city is full of churches and convents with a religious 
conduct of life among that people that belongs in spirit to a past 
age. The upper classes and old families form an intellectual aris- 
tocracy with traditions that are out of harmony with modern life. 
The leading daily paper of the city is the organ of this conservative 
class. Its prejudices, its habits and its reactions to events, Galvez has 
set forth in a masterful manner by taking for his plot the courtship 
by the liberal minded José Alberto Flores of Teresa Belderrain, 
daughter of a sternly religious father. And he has not overlooked 
the other members of the family in their conflict with modern ideas. 
Take, for example, the following graphic picture of home life: 

“Los Belderrain se disponian a sentarse a la mesa. Ya habian llegado 
la sefiora, el doctor y las tres hijas mujeres; y todos aguardaban de pie, frente 
a sus sillas, a que vinieran las demas personas de la familia. No tard6é en 


presentarse Ignacio, el hijo mayor, que aquella noche se quedaba a comer en 
casa de sus padres. 

Un lugar continuaba aun vacio; pero nadie se atrevia a mirarlo. Un 
malestar bien perceptible circulaba en aquel comedor. El doctor Belderrain, 
con el cefio adusto, los brazos cruzados y apretados con fuerza, tenia los 
ojos clavados en el mantel. Nadie hablaba una palabra, no se oia el menor 
ruido, y todos seguian esperando de pie la llegada del que faltaba. La 
sefiora, con el rostro inclinada, mostraba un triste aspecto de sumisién y de 
pena. Las muchachas habian adoptado un aire grave. Por fin, al cabo de unos 
minutos, el doctor Belderrain movié sus pequefios ojos nerviosos, buscando a 
la sirvienta. La pobre muchacha, que estaba en el umbral de la puerta no 
atreviéndose a entrar, tartamuded, temerosa y como si fuera culpable: 

—EI nifio Francisco Javier no esta en la casa. 
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Belderrain, asperamente, exclamé: 

—; Por qué no entra? Acérquese. 

La criollita, temblando, se acercé, y entonces el doctor, sefalando con el 
brazo rigido y extendido el lugar vacio, ordend: 

—Saque ese cubierto y no vuelva a ponerlo nunca. 

La sefiora levant6 los ojos hacia su marido como rogando; pero al 
encontrarse con la mirada conminatoria y dura de Belderrain, bajé la cabeza 
dolorosamente. Mientras tanto, todos se ponian en actitud de recogimiento. 
El doctor Belderrain se persigné, su mujer y sus hijas hicieron lo mismo, y 
en seguida se sentaron a la mesa, sin hacer casi ruido. La muchacha empez6 
a servir. 

The missing person was the youngest son, who was thus formally 
expelled from the family because without his father’s consent he 
had gone to Buenos Aires, a city which in the doctor’s opinion 
deserved the punishment of Sodom and Gomorrah. He had been 
a member of the Argentine Congress when it adopted the law 
permitting divorce. In consequence he had resigned and since that 
date, no newspaper from the city had been admitted to his house, 
where none was read except the Catholic daily published in Cor- 
doba. The man’s loyalty to the Jesuits is emphasized by the names 
of his children, to whom he is extremely harsh. To the three un- 
married daughters he used to say: “No hablen de novios; hablen 
de santos.” Naturally José Alberto’s suit of Teresa runs into diffi- 
culties. One night a priest hears him speak lightly of religion. 
Word is taken to Belderrain that José Alberto is an unbeliever and 
Teresa, after a stormy interview with her father, is clapped into a 
convent. The shadow of the convent having thus descended on 
José Alberto’s love affair, he rages against the Jesuits publicly, thus 
increasing his sins in the opinion of Belderrain. Only by conver- 
sion to religion is José Alberto able to get Teresa out of the convent. 
Hostile critics of the novel question the sincerity of such a conver- 
sion. Anyhow, the stern father is satisfied and dies begging the 
pardon of the young couple with whose happiness he had interfered. 

The contrast between the traditional in Cordoba, “la docta 
ciudad,” and the liberalism of the young is cleverly brought out in 
the chapter in which José Alberto makes his declaration of love to 
Teresa. The eighth of December, being the festival of the Immacu- 
late Conception, a doctrine especially dear to the Jesuits, is the day 
when degrees are conferred at the university, the “casa de Trejo,” 
as the students have irreverently nicknamed it after the founder. 

“No habia en Cérdoba otra ceremonia mas solemne. Todos los ajios la 
ciudad esperaba ansiosamente aquel dia que parecia justificar ante el mundo 
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la condicién de docta con que ella se juzgaba a si misma. En cada antigua 
lamina era aquella una hesta propia. {Como que desde los viejos tiempos 
en que el obispo Trejo fundara la Universidad Magna de San Carios, no 
habia apeilido de tradicion que no aumentase sus blasones, aho por aho, con 
un nuevo titulo doctoral! 

José Alberto habia presenciado varias veces aquella fiesta. Pero esta vez 
tenia nuevos atractivos para él. Ante todo, sabia que iba a encontrarse con 
Teresa y que alli le seria facil hacer que sus palabras y sus ojos revelasen lo 
que ya no cabia en su coraz6n. Ademas iba a hablar Ignacio, quien le 
anunciara y le recomendara su discurso. 


José Alberto paseaba sus ojos por el gentio que desbordaba del claustro, 
y se asombraba de no conocer a nadie. La concurrencia era casi toda gente 
joven: mocitos y nifias, que tomaban la grave ceremonia como simple reunion 
social. Habian convertido a la austera y docta casa de Trejo, que tuvo como 
primeros profesores a los padres de la Compafia, en lugar amable, donde la 
juventud se sentaba alegremente alrededor de triviales mesitas que afrentaban 
con su olor a confiteria y a kermesse, la soledad pensativo del viejo claustro. 
En el jardin, rodeado por una alta verja cerrada, se apifiaban aquellas mesas 
donde los jévenes, flirteando, se disponian a gustar helados y palabritas 
amorosas en lugar de discursos académicos. Hasta la estatua del obispo 
Trejo se hallaba circundada de mesitas. Era una adominacion.” 

When Donia Dolores and her three daughters, Lolita, Teresa and 
Asuncion arrive, José Alberto joins them. Asuncion refuses to go 
into the hall of ceremonies, though her brother is the orator of the 
occasion. 

“Va a hablar Ignacio, es un deber, es un deber—repetia Lolita, 
indignada, no tanto por la negativa de Asuncién, en si misma, sino por 
sospechar que su hermanita queria ir al jardin o a los altos para flirtear 
comodamente. 

Dofia Dolores, aflijida y temerosa, no osaba hablar. Pero como ella 
no podia dejar de oir a su hijo, pues a eso solamente habia ido, ni tampoco 
podia andar paseando por los claustros como las muchachas, entré seguida 
de Lolita, que escuchaba a su hermana menor miradas apocalipticas. Asuncién, 
apenas not6 que su madre y Lolita no podian retroceder, tomé de un brazo a 
Teresa—j capaz de querer entrar !—y la llevé al jardin. José Alberto siguiéd a 
las dos primas del lado de Teresa, que estaba encarnada por la accion, 
detestable, segun ella, que habian cometido. 

—j; Si encontraramos alguna mesita!—exclamé Asuncion, con gran alarma 
de Teresa. 

Entraron en el jardin. Y después de buscar un breve instante, encon- 
traron una mesa pequefia, como para dos personas, donde se hallaba un 
cortejante de Asuncién, que reservaba el sitio para ambos. La mesita quedaba 
bajo la estatua del obispo Trejo, del lado de la puerta del salén de actos. 
El cortejante de Asuncién trajo dos sillas mas, y los cuatro se sentaron. 

La ceremonia debia haber comenzado, porque las gentes, agrupadas a la 
puerta, siseaban a los del patio y de la galeria para que callasen. El primer 
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discurso era el del rector; luego venia el del nuevo abogado, y, por fin, el 
de Ignacio, en representacién del claustro de profesores y del cuerpo 
académico. 

—Sis. . . ; Silencio!—grité una voz colérica. 

En el jardin algunos dejaron de hablar, pero en cambio hacian ruido con 
las cucharitas al revolver el azucar en las tazas o tomar los helados. José 
Alberto y Teresa fueron de los primeros en callar. Pero el silencio, lejos 
de perjudicarles, les fué, paternal y cémplice, harto propicio. No pudiendo 
hablar se miraban, y con los ojos se decian un mundo de cosas. José 
Alberto tenia miradas audaces, que, cargadas de amor y de promesas, 
llegaban hasta lo mas hondo del corazén de su prima. Pero ella, vergonzosa 
y timida, apenas se atrevia a poner los ojos en él. Bajaba la vista y se 
dejaba mirar, sintiendo en sus mejillas ruborizadas posarse como un beso la 
fuerte mirada masculina. 

De pronto, Asuncién comenzo a reirse. Reia como si la hicieran cosquilias, 
y no tardé en ahogarse. José Alberto miraba hacia todos lados buscando el 
motivo de tan intempestivo reir. 

—j; Asuncion! Te estan mirando—decia Teresa. 

—; Qué es lo que hay, Asuncién? ;Qué pasa?—preguntaban José Alberto 
y el festejante. 

—Soy de lo mas tentada—dijo Asuncidén, tratando de ponerse seria. 

Pero en seguida estallé de nuevo. Interrogada, acabé por declarar que 
se reia de imaginarse la rabieta que estaria pasando Lolita. 

En este momento llegé del salén rumor de aplausos monétonos, académicos, 
acompasados: los aplausos rituales y frios que el publico solia agregar a las 
frases finales del rector. La gente se agolpé a la puerta, y, en seguida, 
nuevas oleadas invadieron la galeria. Asuncién se fué con su amigo; Teresa 
se habia opuesto; no por Asuncién, pues todas lo hacian, sino por temor de 
quedarse sola con su prima. Pero no se atrevid a decir nada, y apenas si 
denuncié sus temores un grado de rubor mas. 

Quedaron solos Teresa y José Alberto.” 


José Alberto takes advantage of the opportunity to declare his 
love to Teresa. Their conversation is interrupted by the applause 
which greets Ignacio’s speech, inveighing against modern science. 
They go and stand where they can listen. When he finishes: 


“Tosé Alberto y Teresa se vieron empujados por la gente que buscaba 
el patio para desahogar la sofocacién y el entusiasmo. Los académicos 
abrazaban a Ignacio. Misia Dolores y Lolita venian hacia la puerta, para 
esperar a Ignacio, a quien en ese momento su padre le daba un beso en la 
frente. Se reunieron los cuatro. Misia Dolores estaba conmovida por 
aquella fe de su hijo y aquel éxito clamoroso, y Lolita parecia orgullosa de 
aquel hermano que no transigia con el mundo. 

—:Y Asunci6n ?—pregunté Lolita, volviendo a su rostro habitual—Dédnde 
esta? ;Cémo la dejaste sola? 

—Asuncidn debe estar con. . . 

Un gran murmullo que venia del claustro le corté la palabra. Algunos 
hombres corrieron. José Alberto se asomé a la puerta. Era una discusién 
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violenta promovida por el discurso de Ignacio. Un minusculo grupo de 
liberales habia protestado en voz alta contra las ideas del orador. Las con- 
sideraban una vergiienza para la Universidad, una ignominia. Uno de ellos se 
habia trenzado en discusién con dos admiradores de Ignacio. Se oian, en el 
tumulto, algunas palabras: ultramontano, anarquista, frailon, enemigo de la 
sociedad. La gente se habia arremolinado, y los liberales, vencidos por el 
numero, se retiraron iracundos y superiores.” 

As a matter of history, in 1918, within a year of the time when 
Galvez wrote these words, the students at the University of Cordoba 
went on strike demanding the modernization of their studies and the 
secularization of the control of the University. The turmoil, lasting 
several months, was marked by some incidents. One night the 
students tied a rope around the neck of Bishop Trejo’s statue and 
with the help of an automobile succeeded in pulling the heavy bronze 
from the pedestal, toppling it over on its side. On another occasion, 
about seventy-five students barricaded themselves inside the Uni- 
versity building where they remained several days before they 
were dislodged by troops. Finally the authorities in Buenos Aires 
intervened and the students’ demands were granted. 

The year 1919 was occupied by Galvez in writing his next novel, 
Nacha Regules, which has proved the best seller of them all, perhaps 
because its theme, the redemption of a woman by love, attracted the 
public in Buenos Aires. Nacha is the woman who attempted the 
rehabilitation of the drunken poet in El Mal metafisico. In this story 
of her subsequent life, she attracts the attention of Monsalvat. He 
is a man with some property, a lawyer by profession, who has read 
many books on sociology. Witnessing the brutal dispersal of a 
socialist procession whereby the police leave some dead and many 
hurt, he inclines to rebellion against the social system. At an 
evening party when one of the guests voices his approval of the 
shooting, Monsalvat is unable to withstrain his indignation. After 
addressing some remarks to the company, he says to the lady beside 
him: 

“Yo no sé cémo todo ese mundo de abajo no ha venido todavia a 
exterminarnos, a degollarnos en masa. Es la justicia que merecemos. 
Viene con lentitud, sefiora, pero ya llegara. Vaya preparando usted un 
lindo escote para ese dia. Donde ahora siente el calorcito de las perlas, 
sentira el filo de un sable.” 

During the excitement caused by his talk, Monsalvat departs. 
He devotes his time to practicing what he has been preaching. The 
property that gave him his income consisted of a tenement house, 
one of the dreadful kind in Buenos Aires which the people call a 
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“conventillo,’ where, according to Monsalvat, ten human beings 
live in one room. He mortgages the tenement with the intention 
of remodeling it into a modern apartment house for the same ten- 
ants. He meets their opposition since they cannot understand his 
purpose. He proposes marriage to Nacha, partly because he thinks 
he is in love with her and partly because he believes that he is expiat- 
ing some part of the evil that men have done to women. She is 
too decent to accept his offer and avoids him, though he hunts for 
her through all the evil resorts in the city. One of his friends 
finally finds her working in one of the large department stores, lead- 
ing a respectable life for his sake. She loses her place because she 
breaks a manikin which she has been ordered to carry up several 
flights of stairs. The burden had been too great for her strength 
and she had fainted and fallen. While she lay on the floor, a super- 
intendent stood over her with a watch in order to deduct the time 
from her pay, a warning of course to the other clerks. Monsalvat 
continues his social service by giving lessons to illiterate workmen. 
Finally he suffers a nervous breakdown after a complete loss of his 
property and the kidnaping of Nacha by a former lover and his gang 
of “compradritos,” Buenos Aires toughs He is taken to a sani- 
tarium by his friends. 

After she escapes, she finds Montsalvat by accident, just before 
the man suffers the loss of his sense of sight. She had inherited 
her mother’s boarding house which gave her a living. When Mon- 
salvat is totally blind, she tries first to find a specialist who can 
restore his vision. When that hope proves vain, she offers a final 
solution of the problem in these words: 


—Una vez...mas de un afio...me pediste...una cosa. Yo 
entonces me negué. Me negué. .. queriéndote en el alma... para no 
inutilizarte la vida. Lo diste todo por mi . . . lo perdiste todo por mi. Ahora, 


yo puedo pedirte aquello mismo. 

Callé. Instantaneamente vid lo que era Monsalvat: un hombre enfermo, 
ciego, que nunca podria trabajar lo suficiente para vivir con holgura; un 
hombre solo, sin nadie en el mundo; un hombre sin mas porvenir que su 
tristeza y su noche. Pero entorné los ojos y continud: 

—Ahora ... yo quiero . . . que te cases conmigo. 

An epilogue consigns Monsalvat and Nacha to the oblivion of a 
third rate boarding house, whose atmosphere is purified by the 
spirituality and social enthusiasm of the blind man. May their 
good work continue ; and their author leave them in oblivion! 

Yet the novelist ought to reckon Monsalvat as his most success- 
ful creation. From his preface it is clear that Galvez desires to be 
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counted among the psychological novelists, portraying character 
rather than narrating events. Monsalvat’s point of view regarding 
society gives his character unity because he clings to it, though it 
brings him by degrees to ruin. He is conscious too of his downfall. 
Summoned by the police to report to them about a certain matter, 
instead of being interviewed privately, Monsalvat recognizes that 
he has become a social outcast. Still he clings to his determination 
and acts consistently. The reader feels that the portrayal of Mon- 
salvat brings him close to reality; so close, in fact, that some have 
paid Galvez the compliment of ascribing to him Monsalvat’s social 
ideas, a notion that the novelist denies. 

Galvez’ latest novel, La Tragedia de un hombre fuerte, lacks 
unity. The author feels the defect, for in his preface he speaks of 
“este libro—que no es precisamente una novela”. One of the char- 
acters is Asuncion, youngest daughter of Doctor Belderrain, who 
appears as the wife of Victor Urgel. Having developed the tradi- 
tional piety of her family, her husband has lost interest in her, 
because he is a modern man, “ayanquizado”, at outs with the tradi- 
tional. The first chapter, describing his maiden speech as a con- 
gressman setting forth his views on Argentina’s position in the 
world war and attempting to take a personal stand independent of 
all parties, is the best in the book. The conflict with his wife, 
however, which might have been the whole story, is only a very 
minor part of it. The tragedy of the strong man is that, despite 
his energy, he has a “romantic” streak in his character. He needs 
the support of a woman, but is unable to find it among the four to 
whom he makes love, nor in the fifth, his wife. But we need take 
no more interest in him than the author takes. He is merely a foil 
to bring out different female temperaments as we are told in a 
confidential preface. 

“He querido encerrar en este libro—que no es precisamente una novela— 
un momento de la transformaci6n espiritual de nuestro pais. Me ha parecido 
que esta transformacién se revela, mas que en ninguna parte, en las actuales 
ideas morales sobre el amor y en las costumbres que con él se relacionan mas 
© menos directamente. He realizado una larga y dificil encuesta para llegar 
al dominio del tema, documentandome con la misma seriedad con que lo hice 
siempre. . . . Nada dejé a la casualidad. Asi, el personaje central ha debido 
ser provinciano para sentir agudamente el conflicto entre lo estatico de las 
provincias y lo dinamico de Buenos Aires. Debié ser casado—con lo cual no 
ignoro que le quito simpatias entre mis lectoras—para que resaltase la valentia 
y decisién audaz de alguna de las mujeres que le amaron. Y he debido hacerle 
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un hombre de accion para que encarnara un prototipo de argentino moderno, 
ayanquizado por una parte, y, por otra, un tanto romantico.” 

The reader lays down the novel unconvinced that he has been 
reading anything specifically Argentine. The female characters are 
general types of passion, like some of Mathilde Sarao’s; persons 


constructed by the cerebral activity of the author rather than ob- 
served from life. 

A novel depicting the conflict into which a woman with the 
traditional Argentine education is thrust when she comes into con- 
tact with the rush of modern life is yet to be written. The part 
devoted to the traditional would be the most interesting section of the 
book. Well done, it would become as classic as Sarmiento’s Recuerdos 
de Provincia. Galvez has the talent to write such a novel. 

ALFRED COESTER. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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PERUVIAN LITERATURE 

The literary history of Peru may be divided into four periods 
of unequal length and importance. The first extends from prehistoric 
times down to the conquest of the great empire of the Incas by the 
Spaniards under the leadership of Pizarro and Almagro. In this 
period the ancient Peruvians reached their highest point of develop- 
ment along political, economic and cultural lines in the years just 
preceding the overthrow of the Inca theocracy, and it is to the 
Spanish conquerors and colonists that we owe for the most part 
what knowledge we have of the indigenous products of a literary 
nature. The second pertod (1535-1810) covers the long colonial 
régime during the greater part of which Lima with its viceregal 
court was the literary as well as political center of the Spanish 
colonies in South America. Then came the comparatively short 
period of the Wars of Independence (1810-1826), at the end of 
which Peru was put into possession of the political freedom that 
had been gained from Spain by the combined efforts of the Liber- 
ator of the North, Simon Bolivar, and the Liberator of the South, 
José de San Martin. The fourth period, the hundred years of 
national independence, is the most important and demands the 
greater part of our attention. 


Pre-HispAnic 

Of all the races indigenous to the American continent none had 
made greater progress toward civilization before the coming of the 
Europeans than the Peruvians. The only race that could be con- 
sidered a rival for first place was the Mexican, superior in some 
ways, inferior in others. Politically, the tribal confederation of the 
Mexicans, dominated by the Aztecs, was a much more primitive 
organization than the great Peruvian empire, in which, under the 
ecclesiastical control of their Inca rulers, many millions of people 
were enjoying the advantages of a communistic form of govern- 
ment of the best type. Economically, too, the Peruvians had made 
greater progress; the domestication of animals, agricultural im- 
provements, the development of the art of weaving, metal work, 
pottery, these stand as proof that if they had not yet attained a state 
of civilization they were very close to it. In one important particular 
they were surpassed by the Aztecs; the system of picture writing 
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invented by these would soon have developed into some kind of an 
alphabet, and if the discovery of an alphabet is indicative of the 
passage from barbarism to civilization, the Aztecs were nearer this 
goal than the Incas. The Peruvians had not discovered the art of 
writing ; they did not use pictographs or hieroglyphics for the keep- 
ing of records or the preservation of literature. Archeologists with 
much labor and patience have been able to decipher many of the 
hieroglyphic tablets of the Aztecs and Mayas and have translated 
records of events and even fragments of literature; they have not 
yet succeeded in deciphering the meaning of the Peruvian quipus, 
the knotted cords and fringes of different colors by means of which 
the wise men, known as Amautas, preserved their records. It is 
quite apparent that the quipu could be of considerable service for 
the reckoning of accounts; and as such it is still used by illiterate 
Indians in certain parts of Peru. It could be used, too, for the 
recording of simple facts and events; its value for the preservation 
of literature is highly problematical. 

Not having discovered, then, the art of writing by means of 
letters or hieroglyphs, the ancient Peruvians did not have a written 
literature. They did have, however, their poets and dramatists. 
The early chronicles of Spaniards and hispanicized Incas offer 
sufficient testimony to this fact and there are extant poetical compo- 
sitions that undoubtedly antedate the coming of the Spanish. These 
chroniclers tell us that certain of the Amautas or wise men were the 
official poets, the harahuecs, who dedicated themselves to the art of 
poetry or its preservation by tradition. The most popular form of 
poetry was the yarahui, treating of historic events, heroic deeds of 
the kings or other Incas, or giving lyric expression to amorous emo- 
tions. Most of the poems preserved are of this last class, so that 
the yaravi, the Spanish form of the word, has come to mean a leve 
lyric. It has been imitated successfully by Peruvian poets of the 
nineteenth century. 

Quechua, the language of the most important race conquered by 
the Incas, had already become the official language of the Empire 
and is still the language of many Peruvian Indians. It was a flexible 
language with a rich vocabulary, well adapted to the needs of poetry 
and drama. The conciseness of phrasing and the directness of 
image that seem characteristic of Quechua poetry should appeal to 
our Imagist poets. 


References to plays that were popular in Peru before the arrival 
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of the Spaniards are to be found in the early chronicles ; unfortun- 
ately these plays have disappeared. Of the few that are still extant 
all but one would seem to have been written after the Spanish con- 
quest. Translations of Spanish plays or original compositions 
written by priests as an aid to the teaching of christianity can 
hardly be considered as examples of Quechua dramatic literature. 
The one exception, Ollanta, has divided all students of ancient 
Peruvian life and culture into two opposing camps: on the one side 
are those who hold the theory that this drama was composed in 
pre-Columbian times and is therefore proof of the advanced culture 
of the ancient Peruvians; on the other side is the smaller group of 
more scholarly writers who refuse antiquity to this Quechua play 
and hold the belief that it was composed after the conquest, even 
as late as the 18th century. 

Quite aside from the date of its composition, Ollanta is an inter- 
esting play in its subject matter and in the manner of treatment. 
The action turns on the love of a chieftain of humble birth, Ollanta, 
for the daughter of the great Inca Emperor Pachacutic, who reigned 
during the first half of the 15th century. The audacity of one not 
of the Inca race in daring to gain the love of a princess of the royal 
blood is punished with dismissal from the court and the princess is 
thrown into a dark dungeon. In his resentment Ollanta gathers 
about him an army of rebels, fortifies himself in a stronghold about 
twelve leagues from Cuzco and defies the Inca Emperor. After 
many years he is captured, treacherously, and is taken back a 
prisoner to Cuzco. In the meantime the daughter of Ollanta and 
the princess has discovered her mother’s imprisonment, and Tupac 
Yupanqui, the new Inca Emperor, is persuaded to pardon the lovers 
and bless their marriage. 

The play consists of three acts and many scenes. The action shifts 
frequently between Cuzco and the fortress Ollanta-Tambo, about 
twelve leagues distant. The form is poetic, the usual verse contain- 
ing eight syllables. The variety and complexity of the rimes and the 
rhythm of the verses show the author’s mastery of the resources of 
a flexible language. 


The oldest manuscript of the play is that of a Spanish priest, Dr. 
Antonio Valdés, who lived in Peru in the second half of the 18th 
century. Whether he took it down from oral tradition, or copied 
it from an old manuscript, or was himself the author of the play, is 
still a matter of controversy ; until this question is settled the historic 
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importance of the drama is uncertain. A scholarly presentation of 
the whole matter is to be found in an article by Professor E. J. 
Hills, “The Quechua Drama, Ollanta,” Romanic Review, April-June 
1914. After a careful analysis of all the evidence for and against its 
antiquity, Professor Hills gives as his conclusion that it could not 
have been composed before the Spanish conquest, that the weight of 
evidence favors the eighteenth century as the date of its composition 
and Valdés as its author. 


II. CotonrAt PERIOD 


During the first years of conquest and colonization literary pro- 
duction or indeed any kind of intellectual activity could hardly be 
expected. The overthrow of the Inca dynasty, the subjugation and 
conversion of the Indians, the civil wars that grew out of the selfish 
rivalry of the Spanish conquerors, the organization of the political 
and religious machinery of government left little time for literary 
pursuits. The surprising thing is that attention should have been 
given to intellectual matters so early in the life of the colony. Lima, 
the capital of the Vice-royalty, had not yet twenty years of existence 
when in 1551 the University of San Marcos was founded by a 
royal charter with all the rights and privileges of the famous old 
university of Salamanca. Founded eighty-five years before the 
oldest university in the English colonies, San Marcos has exerted a 
strong influence upon the intellectual and cultural life of Peru for 
almost four centuries and possesses an abundance of traditions of 
which any nation could well be proud. The first printing press was 
set up in Lima in 1583 and at least ten books printed before the 
end of the sixteenth century have been preserved for the delight of 
bibliophiles. Most of the ten have to do with the religious instruc- 
tion of the indigenous Peruvians; only one belongs to literature, an 
epic poem dealing with the conquest of Chile. 

Poetry was cultivated in the second half of the sixteenth century 
but without any notable success. The epic poems treating of the 
conquest were quite unworthy of the heroic deeds they celebrated 
and were immeasurably inferior to the great epic in which the 
Spanish poet Ercilla made famous the wars between the Spaniards 
and the Araucanian Indians of Chile. 

It is in prose literature that we find adequate treatment of the 
heroic exploits of the conquistadores and of the Inca civilization that 
had to give way to that of Spain; and it is fitting that the one who 
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was able to treat this epic material with truly epic splendor should 
be a descendant of the two races. Garcilaso de la Vega, known as 
the Inca to distinguish him from the Spanish lyric poet of the 
same name, was the son of a Spanish conqueror and a princess 
of the royal line of Incas. Born in 1539 in the Old Inca capital, 
he had access to documents of a transient nature and was 
able to obtain orally from those who had taken part in the stirring 
events of the. conquest valuable material for his chronicles. The 
vreatest of these, a recognized literary masterpiece, was his Comen- 
tarios Reales del Pert, published in two parts, one being a com- 
mentary on the history and civilization of the Incas, the other 
giving the story of the Spanish conquest and consequent civil wars. 

The scientific investigations of modern historians have weakened 
Garcilaso’s reputation as an historian and much of the responsibility 
for the many misconceptions that have long been current regarding 
the civilization of the Incas has been put upon his Comentarios 
Reales. His glowing account of the political and social conditions 
in Peru under the rule of his maternal ancestors, his creative imagi- 
nation and ardent enthusiasm, his literary ability as a master of 
Spanish prose gained for his most important work an unwarranted 
place of importance among the chronicles treating of Peru. These 
same qualities make of it a literary masterpiece. Combining as it 
does the local color and spirit of the indigenous Peruvians with the 
best elements of Spanish prose literature, it is one of the most 
genuinely American productions of the New World. 

During the latter part of the sixteeenth century and the first years 
of the seventeenth many eminent Spaniards living in Peru composed 
poetry of considerable value; although their productions do not be- 
long to Peruvian literature, their influence was important in the 
cultivation of literature by the creoles, native Peruvians born of 
Spanish parents, and of the mestizos, Peruvians of mixed Spanish 
and Indian descent. Among these criollos and mestizos two have 
attracted much attention because of the high literary qualities of 
their poetry and because of the inability of literary historians to 
establish the identity of the authors. The two poems in question, 
Discurso en Loor de la Poesia and the Epistola de Amarilis a 
Belardo, were each signed with a feminine nom de plume. The 
first presents with much learning and poetical insight a treatise on 
the art of poetry in the abstract and a critical commentary upon the 
art as it was then practiced in Peru. Until recently there was little 
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doubt that the author was a woman. Recent critics are inclined to 
doubt that a woman could have possessed the remarkable learning 
and literary ability evidenced by the poem in an age and country in 
which no attention was given to the education of women. It has 
been suggested that a Spanish poet living in Peru, Diego Mexia, 
whose praises are sung in one part of the poem, was the author. A 
comparison of its literary qualities with those of Mexia’s poetry 
gives weight to the contention that he himself was the author and 
that self-laudation was the reason why he concealed his identity 
under the pen-name Clarisa. 

The second poem, in the form of an epistle, expresses with deep 
emotion and fine poetic sentiment the love of a Peruvian woman for 
the great dramatist-poet of Spain, Lope de Vega. If it was indeed 
composed by a woman, Peru might well boast of a poetess equal to 
the Mexican nun Sor Juana Inéz de la Cruz. There are critics, 
however, who seem to delight in taking romance out of literary 
history, and one of them has recently advanced the opinion that the 
author of the poem was not a woman living in the small Andean 
town of Leén de Huanuco, that it was written by one of the male 
admirers of Lope de Vega, who thus wished to gain the dramatist’s 
attention by appealing to his well-known gallantry. The poem drew 
an interesting response from Lope and remains, whoever its author, 
one of the most genuinely poetical compositions of the colonial period. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries offer proof of a great 
expenditure of literary energy and learning with very little of perma- 
nent value to show for it. There are two main reasons for these 
disappointing results. The literature of Peru naturally reflected 
the bad literary taste that was already undermining the literature 
of the mother country in the seventeenth century and preparing the 
way for the utter decadence of the early eighteenth. The affecta- 
tions, the intentional obscurities, the far-fetched conceits and other 
evidences of literary bad taste known as Gongorism passed readily 
from Spain to her colonies in America and made difficult, if not 
impossible, the production in Peru of literature worthy of permanent 
record. The second adverse influence was the complete domination 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the intellectual and spiritual life. 
Through its very efficient instrument, the Holy Inquisition, the 
church succeeded in suppressing all natural spontaneity, all vigor 
of sentiment and imagination. The strict censorship in the im- 
portation and printing of books kept new or unconventional ideas 
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from becoming current and the risk of facing the tribunal of the 
Holy Inquisition on the charge of heresy made unpopular any attempt 
to express such ideas. Personal freedom of action was permissible 
if kept within the limits of outward conformity to the orthodox 
teachings and formalities of the Church. This suppression of 
originality and productive thought was accompanied by other con- 
ditions unfavorable to serious literature. The exclusion of creoles 
and mestizos from government positions discouraged ambition in 
the great majority of educated people in the country; this and the 
concentration of wealth and luxury in the viceregal capital made it 
easy for the native aristocracy to spend their time and energy in 
voluptuous ease and wholly sensual pleasures. 

Because of the absolute control of the Church in all matters intel- 
lectual and cultural, and because of the atmosphere of luxury and 
frivolous enjoyment, the production of literature came to be merely 
an intellectual pastime, a kind of mental gymnastics. Gongoristic 
poets tried to outdo each other in literary technique, in novelty of 
expression and cleverness of conceits; pedantic prose writers made 
a great show of learning in their ceaseless repetition of conventional 
ideas, the only ones that the ecclesiastic censors would permit them 
to print. 

Near the end of the seventeenth century we come unexpectedly 
upon a refreshing vein of spontaneous poetry, realistic and satirical. 
The author, Caviedes, saw the humorous side of life in the viceregal 
city and put down what he saw with the malicious wit that has come 
to be considered the most notable characteristic of Peruvian litera- 
ture. The keen shafts of satire that he directed fearlessly against 
Gongoristic poets and pedantic prose writers, against those high in 
authority in church and state, against the sham and hypocrisy of 
the life of his time circulated surreptitiously in many manuscript 
copies. 

This vein of genuine poetry soon petered out. The eighteenth 
century saw some improvement in literary taste through the imita- 
tion of neo-classic models, but the other adverse conditions remained, 
some of them in aggravated form. The ecclesiastic censorship con- 
tinued its repression of all originality or independence of thought; 
life in the colonial capital became more ostentatiously ceremonial ; 
materialism reigned supreme. The wealth that had accumulated 
in Lima during the long period in which the political power of Spain 
in South America had been centralized in that city accustomed the 
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people to a luxurious mode of living equal to that of any European 
city. Under the cloak of religion flourished all the vices of a 
materialistic age. The viceroys, some of them poets themselves, 
encouraged literature and the fine arts with their generous patron- 
age. An abundance of poetry was written; lacking spirituality and 
wholly artificial, it has little interest for the modern reader. Of the 
many writers that lived in Lima during the first half of the eighteenth 
century, the most eminent was Peralta Barnuevo, looked up to by 
his contemporaries as a universal genius. Encyclopedic in the extent 
of his learning, he displayed in the seventy volumes of his prose and 
poetry the omnivorous intellectual curiosity of the French philoso- 
phers; unfortunately his affectations and pedantry vitiated all his 
voluminous work in letters and science. 

If only one name is to be mentioned for the second half of the 
eighteenth century, it will be that of a man whose contributions to 
literature were slight, but one whose brilliant intellectual gifts and 
picturesque career attracted much attention throughout the literary 
world. The name of this man, perhaps the most famous Peruvian of 
the Colonial Period, was Pablo de Olavide. On reaching manhood 
he went to Spain; there his striking personality and brilliant accom- 
plishments gained for him the friendship of the powerful Conde de 
Aranda, through whose influence he rose rapidly in political and 
social life. The rapidity of his rise and the honors that were given 
him so lavishly aroused much jealousy, so that when he was accused 
of heresy before the Holy Inquisition because of his sympathy with 
the French philosophers, he had many enemies ready to attack him. 
He was convicted and thrown into prison. Escaping, he made his 
way to France, where he was received with open arms by Voltaire, 
Diderot and other men of letters; and a few years later the Conven- 
tion bestowed upon him the title Citizen of the Republic. Later he 
repented of his free-thinking in religious matters, withdrew from the 
world and in the disillusioned retirement of his last years devoted 
himself to literature. His writings were widely read, less for 
their intrinsic worth than for the interest aroused by his agitated 
life, the dramatic vicissitudes of his political career, his intellectual 
and social triumphs. The most important of his literary productions 
were a treatise in prose, El Evangelio en triunfo o historia de un 
fildsofo and a collection of religious poems, Poemas Cristianos. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century a notable improvement 
took place in the intellectual life of Peru. With the expulsion of the 
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Jesuits in 1767, the censorship of the Church became less strict ; the 
infiltration of new political and philosophical ideas stimulated the 
studies of scientists and scholars. The institutions of education were 
reformed and scientific and literary societies came into existence. A 
good beginning in periodical literature was made by El Mercurio 
Peruano, a notable publication that has continued intermittently down 
to the present day. 
II]. Wars or INDEPENDENCE 

In most of the South American countries the struggle for inde- 
pendence was productive of much patriotic poetry and _ political 
writing during the years from 1810 to 1825. Such was not the case 
with Peru. Lima enjoyed many privileges as the capital of the 
oldest viceroyalty ; colonial traditions were most deeply rooted there ; 
the need of political independence was not so keenly felt by the 
pleasure-loving Limenians, the majority of whom were more inter- 
ested in social activities, in material and aesthetic pleasures than in 
political affairs. Had the patriotic leaders in the cause of inde- 
pendence in the other parts of South America not believed that the 
complete emancipation of the whole continent from Spanish rule 
was the only basis of permanent independence of any part of it, Peru 
would have remained for many years a Spanish colony. Peru did 
not declare its independence until the great Argentine patriot, San 
Martin, had arrived with his liberating army from the south. Until 
then the Peruvians who desired independence were helpless in the 
presence of the strong royalist forces concentrated in their country, 
the stronghold of Spanish power in America. The vigorous cam- 
paign of San Martin, followed by that of the Liberator of the North, 
Simon Bolivar, brought to a successful conclusion in 1824 the Wars 
of Independence, gave political freedom to Peru and established the 
permanent independence of all the Spanish colonies in South 
America. 

Although the great majority of Peruvians were at first indifferent 
to independence, there were some who were willing to sacrifice their 
lives to its cause. One of these was a young poet of Arequipa, 
Mariano Melgar, executed in 1814 in his twenty-third year for the 
part that he had taken in an unsuccessful rebellion against Spain. 
He did not live long enough to get beyond the experimental stage. 
but the fine melody and delicacy of sentiment in his love poems and 
elegies were such as to give promise of high literary achievement. 
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He was most successful in his yaravies, written in imitation of the 
indigenous Inca love poems of the same name. 

Peru has a share at least in the glory of the greatest poet of the 
Wars of Independence, José Joaquin Olmedo, one of the most in- 
spired poets that Spanish America has yet produced. Born in 
Guayaquil when that city belonged to the Peruvian viceroyalty and 
educated in the University of San Marcos, he wrote much of his 
poetry in Peru; but his native city became later part of the Republic 
of Ecuador, so that Ecuador has now good right to consider him 
her most illustrious son. 

No other writers of the brief period from 1810 to 1825 need be 
mentioned. With the final withdrawal of Spanish troops from 
Callao in 1826, the life of Peru as an independent nation began. 
The fourth period in its literary history, coinciding with the century 
of national independence, is, as might well be expected, the richest in 
literary production. 

(To be Continued ) 
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FACILITIES FOR THE ADVANCED STUDY 
OF SPANISH 


(A Paper Read at the Fifth Annual Meeting of Our Association Held in 
Washington, D. C., December 31, 1921.) 


We all know, and a few of us remember, that something hap- 
pened to the study of Spanish shortly after the year 1898. Prior to 
that date, the teaching of Spanish occupied a position similar to that 
now held by Italian. The language was taught in very few high 
schools, and although included in the curriculum of most of the larger 
colleges, it was studied for a year, or at most two years, by a small 
group of upper classmen, who had completed the requirements in 
Greek, Latin, French or German. The traditions of Spanish studies, 
of which we are justly proud, were carried on by a few scholars of 
the first rank, such as Ford at Harvard; Lang at Yale; Marden, then 
at Johns Hopkins; Rennert at Pennsylvania; Schevill, then at Yale; 
and Fitz-Gerald, the youngest of the group, who was then at 
Columbia. The grammars that were used in those days, Ramsey’s 
or Knapp’s, served to acquaint students with a knowledge of Spanish 
forms and syntax, and to prepare them to read literary texts with 
the least possible delay. 

By the terms of the Treaty of Paris, Porto Rico, Guam and the 
Philippine Islands were ceded to the United States, and we assumed 
for a time a protectorate over Cuba. Linguistically speaking, this 
involved direct responsibility for nearly a million Spanish-speaking 
persons in Porto Rico, for over seven millions in the Philippines, 
where the previous language of administration was Spanish, and 
temporary supervision over a million and a half Spanish-speaking 
persons in Cuba. For the first time in our history, the United States 
was confronted with the problem of ruling peoples speaking a for- 
eign tongue, and whose traditions and institutions differed radically 
from our own. At the same time, the commercial opportunities 
offered to the United States in Spanish America forced themselves 
upon the attention of the public. The registrations in our Spanish 
classes increased more rapidly than did the number of instructors to 
take care of them, and students presented themselves with the 
avowed purpose of learning to speak Spanish in order to be able 
to prepare for careers in foreign trade. Quite unexpectedly, and 
perhaps with some reluctance, we were obliged to recognize that 
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Spanish had become a “practical” subject. This admission required 
a revision of our methods. If our students actually wished to learn 
Spanish, it was no longer possible to race through a grammar in 
order to try to appreciate the humor of Sancho or the generous 
idealism of Don Quijote in the second semester of the first year. 
And if the speaking of the language was to be insisted upon, we were 
forced to make haste more slowly. Before long, students presented 
themselves who had devoted two years to the study of Spanish in 
some progressive high school and who asked what advanced work 
they might take in college. Most of us were obliged to advise them 
to transfer their interest to one of the ancient languages, or to 
French or German, with the lame explanation that we were only 
prepared to offer an elementary course, or at most, two years, of 
Spanish. 

During the period preceding the Great War, there was a marked 
increase in our political, commercial and even intellectual relations 
with the republics to the south. The Caribbean, in particular, came 
to be regarded to a large degree as an economic dependency of the 
United States, and American commerce in that region grew to such 
an extent that we successfully challenged the commercial supremacy 
that had been divided between Great Britain and Germany. The 
construction of the Panama Canal increased the importance of our 
relations with Spanish America, and all these factors combined to 
support a claim, which could not possibly have been successfully 
debated twenty years before, that both for purposes of foreign 
trade and for good citizenship in the broadest sense, it was imperative 
that a large number of our young people in schools and colleges 
should have adequate training in Spanish. In order to provide this 
adequate training for the students who came to us in ever-increasing 
numbers, it was necessary to write new text-books and to adapt our 
instruction to meet the demand, real or fancied, for “usable” 
Spanish. 

In many respects, we may feel proud of what has been accem- 
plished in the last twenty years. We are no longer playing before 
small audiences. So far as the work of the first two years is con- 
cerned, we are playing to capacity houses, and I have seen some 
classes where there was “standing room only” during the first month. 
Spanish is now regarded almost everywhere as an important part of 
the high schoo] curriculum, and while the marked preponderance 
of Spanish over other foreign languages in New York City and in 
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California must be regarded as exceptional, in all parts of the country 
there has been a gratifying increase in Spanish registrations. 

However, we must ever be on our guard against self-complacency. 
Personally, | am pleased with what has been done in twenty years, 
but I am by no means satisfied. Countless problems still offer them- 
selves for solution in connection with the teaching of Spanish in high 
schools. The development of junior high schools alone presents 
difficult new questions from the standpoint of language work. If 
we will, we can improve the teaching, the texts and the methods in 
secondary teaching. Yet, in general, I believe that the high schools 
are better equipped to give elementary instruction than are the 
colleges and universities to furnish advanced instruction, and here 
I reach the topic assigned to me. 

The favorite method of securing information these days is to 
send out a questionnaire which annoys the recipient whether he 
promptly transfers it to the waste basket or whether he reluctantly 
replies after a six months’ interval. Preferring to retain the friends 
I have, and not to add to the list of enemies, I determined to secure 
information concerning facilities for the advanced study of Spanish 
in the catalogues of twenty-five of our leading colleges and universi- 
ties. My experience was profitable, diverting and disappointing. 
You doubtless recall the amusing incident of “La Révolte des 
Anges” of Anatole France, in which an angel becomes an agnostic 
as a consequence of reading theological works. By a similar process, 
I have become skeptical of the truthfulness of college bulletins. The 
most noticeable feature of the announcements of the various depart- 
ments are the courses announced, but not given. Perhaps we may 
find these, together with the courses announced to be given, but 
postponed, in the valley of the Moon, where Astolfo, in the “Orlando 
Furioso” came upon so many delightful objects that had been lost 
in this world. 

Spanish is taught in all the institutions whose catalogues I ex- 
amined, but in a great many cases there are only three courses, in- 
cluding elementary work. One wonders what would be the advice 
given to a freshman who wished to continue his work in Spanish 
after a high school course of three years. One of the best of the 
smaller colleges in the East offers only an elementary course. Our 
situation with respect to what we call elective work, that is, over 
and above elementary work and two years of college work, is 
pitiable in all but about a dozen institutions. In almost all our 
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larger colleges and universities, a student who enters with Spanish 
A and continues the language in college for two years has a limited 
choice of courses from which to choose if any are given, that amount 
to from twenty-five to fifty per cent of the courses that he might 
elect in French. What inducements do most of us offer to students 
to major in Spanish and what training can we possibly provide with 
our limited number of courses? We have failed to keep pace with 
the development of Spanish in the high schools and are still devoting 
most of our time to secondary schoo] work. There is no doubt in 
my mind that under the present conditions in most institutions, if 
a student who had studied both French and Spanish in high school, 
desired training to teach one of these languages, it would be more 
advantageous for him to major in French than in Spanish. Perhaps 
I am wrong, but the catalogues tell me that I am right. What do we 
offer as equivalents for the French courses with which we are all 
familiar, such as classical drama, eighteenth century prose and drama, 
lyric poetry, romanticism, nineteenth century fiction and drama, 
Old French philology and literature? Very occasionally we find 
courses on the fiction and drama of the Golden Age and nineteenth 
century literature, and little else. One excellent college offers in the 
second year a course on the literature of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century novel, drama and ballads, which we must concede is 
a large order. Another goes out after strange gods and offers 
courses in the commercial geography of three Spanish-American 
countries, which seems to me an intrusion upon another field of 
learning. Whatever interests we may strive to arouse, it is not our 
function, in my opinion, to teach geography, political science, history 
or industry in their relations to Spanish America or anywhere else. 
To do that well demands a training which few of us possess, and 
besides, we have not the right to transgress on the proper duties of 
other departments. I agree that we must give instruction in com- 
mercial terminology and correspondence to those who desife it, but | 
such courses should not be regarded as the capstone of our structure. 
The most notable defect in college instruction in Spanish lies in 
the lack of language courses after the second year. Few are the 
colleges that offer courses in advanced syntax, composition and con- 
versation, and without them, no training can be called adequate. 
After completing all the courses in Spanish offered by his college, 
a student who seeks further training in that language and who is not 
yet discouraged, enters some graduate school with Spanish as his 
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major. In most cases he will find it to his advantage to specialize 
in French and relegate Spanish to a minor position, since the same 
disproportion exists between the number of French and Spanish 
courses in the graduate schools as in the colleges. In many institu- 
tions, the requirement for the Master’s degree is twenty-four 
semester hours, of which half must be in the major. On this basis, 
in very few institutions is it possible for a man to major in Spanish 
and obtain his degree in one year. In some of our best graduate 
schools the score stands five to one, two to nothing, fourteen to three, 
twenty-two to ten, etc., in favor of French. Need we be surprised 
that, relatively speaking, few men persist in their desire to major 
in Spanish? Need we be surprised that in a list of sixty-six theses 
in Romanics presented in one of the leading graduate schools we 
find only six dealing with Spanish literature and philology? Among 
the courses that are given, historical Spanish grammar, which should 
be the basis of all our linguistic work, is almost entirely neglected. 

I hope that no one will interpret these remarks as an attack upon 
French or the position that French holds in our instruction. My 
personal interest in France and its language and literature is just as 
keen as in Spain and its literature. I should regret any separatist 
movement which might weaken the feeling of solidarity that must 
exist among all philologists and students of literature, and especially 
among those engaged in the study of the Romance languages. We 
must complement, not antagonize, one another. It would be an 
absurdity for a man teaching Spanish to be unacquainted with French 
and French literatures, because of the countless points of contact 
both in language and literature, and Italian is just as necessary for 
advanced study. I do plead, however, for better facilities for the 
study of advanced Spanish. If a man wants to specialize in Spanish, 
in college or in the graduate school, it is our duty to provide him with 
the same opportunity as if he expressed a choice for French. 

Some of our difficulties arise from the fact that advanced instruc- 
tion in Greek, Latin, French and German was wel! organized before 
the study of Spanish had acquired any considerable importance, and 
we have been perhaps forced by circumstances to devote more atten- 
tion to the organization of elementary instruction than advanced 
studies. We have written plenty of first-year grammars and ele- 
mentary readers in the last ten years, but our contributions to the 
study of the Spanish language and literature have not increased in 
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proportion to the greatly augmented number of teachers during the 
same period. 

Another difficulty lies in the fact that the scientific study of 
language and literature developed later in Spain than in France or 
Germany, and that the brilliant group of scholars associated with 
Menéndez Pidal has not yet had time to furnish us all the tools that 
we need to carry out investigations without serious loss of time. 
Anyone who has tried it must realize how much easier it is to pre- 
pare a graduate course in French than in Spanish. A great number 
of the texts of the most important Spanish works must be used with 
great caution, lexicography for the older periods is chaotic, there is 
no etymological dictionary worthy of the name and special studies 
are lacking on many important topics. We are lacking in important 
tools for undergraduate as well as graduate work. Unless we pro- 
vide ourselves with these, we may be regarded in time as mere hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, interested chiefly in utilitarian 
objects. There are countless things that we must do, and which we 
can do, with industry and sympathetic co-operation, and the support 
which the scholars of Spain have ever been ready to offer us. 

What facilities for advanced study have we in addition to those 
provided by our colleges and graduate schools? Those who desire 
additional training can secure it during a limited period in many 
of our summer schools, and upon these I shall not dwell because they 
are as familiar to you as they are to me. We also have learned with 
pleasure of the summer courses now offered in Mexico City and 
Caracas which combine with instruction the opportunity to spend 
a couple of months in a Spanish-speaking country, the importance 
of which can scarcely be overestimated. Those who must stay at - 
home should at least make every effort to keep in touch with current 
publications in criticism and with the creative literature of Spain 
and Spanish America, and this may be done by reading Professor 
Fitz-Gerald’s admirable bibliographical notes in Hispania. 

Every student or teacher of Spanish must look forward to at 
least a brief residence in Spain as an important part of his training. 
No one will question the statement that a knowledge of a foreign 
country derived from books is as incomplete and inaccurate as the 
knowledge of a language secured from grammars. By a sojourn 
at the Centro de estudios, one can combine an acquaintance with the 
life of the capital with instruction under the direction of some of 
Spain’s best scholars. About a hundred Americans are taking ad- 
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vantage each year of the opportunities afforded by the Centro de 
estudios and return to us enriched by their contact with Spain and 
Spanish scholarship. We must all agree, however, that courses 
lasting only six weeks cannot be expected to train for serious investi- 
gation. J urthermore, it is well-nigh impossible to follow these 
courses and spend the time in the Biblioteca Nacional that almost 
any subject of investigation requires. In order to derive great benefit 
from study at the Centro, or anywhere else, the minimum period of 
residence is one year. We are familiar with the School of Classical 
Studies at Rome, at Athens and the Schoo] of Oriental Research at 
Jerusalem, supported in part by generous benefactors and in part 
by our universities, and to which are sent each year some of our 
best students in classical and Oriental languages. Might it be pos- 
sible to interest men of wealth who have a love for the humanities. 
as well as our universities, to offer scholarships at the Centro for 
men who have shown aptitude for research work? We are familiar 
with the scholarships now offered to American students in French, 
Belgian and Danish universities. Might it be possible that the Span- 
ish government would agree to offer a number of scholarships to 
Americans for study at the Centro? Scholarships for this purpose 
would be of inestimable benefit in furnishing us well-trained men 
and would prove a valuable factor in promoting friendship between 
Spain and ourselves. 

As one of our chief assets for Spanish studies in this country 
I must mention the Hispanic Society of America. The importance 
of that society’s library for Spanish scholarship can hardly be ex- 
aggerated and some of our best recent publications have been made 
possible by that amazingly rich collection. The inauguration of the 
Hispanic Series leads us to hope that we shall have a channel for the 
publication of important books dealing with Spanish literature, art 
and archaeology. I wish that an arrangement might be made 
whereby scholarships could be offered by universities or by private 
donors which would allow men to spend six months or a year in 
research work under competent direction at the Library of the 
Hispanic Society. 

May I summarize my observations in the form of points, which 
has been generally accepted as the practice since 1918, and especially 
at Washington ? 

1. We must offer more advanced courses in Spanish in the col- 
leges in order to give a fairly adequate training to those who desire 
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to specialize in this subject, and the study of language must receive 
increased emphasis. 

2. We must offer more courses and a greater variety of courses 
in our graduate schools, and we must insist that course in historical 
grammar be required for any higher degree. 

3. We must take a pride in meeting the challenge of our older 
colleagues and prove our ability to carry on the best traditions of 
Hispanic studies in this country. 

4. We must encourage our students and younger colleagues to 
take advantage of opportunities for further training offered in sum- 
mer schools, especially those conducted in Spanish-speaking 
countries. 

5. We must look upon scholarships at the Centro de estudios as 
a realizable ideal, and lend aid to that effect in every possible way. 

6. We must assist, so far as we are able, in increasing the use- 
fulness of the Hispanic Society of America. 

I do not expect that all these aims will be realized next year, but 
if you agree with me that they are desirable, we should begin mis- 
sionary work at once in our own institutions. If we succeed there, 
we shall have a very considerable public sentiment in our favor. I 
need hardly add that in these remarks it has not been my purpose to 
show the weakness of our position, but merely to suggest paths 
which would lead to greater usefulness. 


J. P. WicKersHAM CRAWFORD. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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STANDARDS AND MEASUREMENTS IN SPANISH 


(Adapted from an article appearing in the Bulletin 
of High Points, New York, April, 1922.) 
A decided step in the right direction was taken when in 1918 

a set of minima was drawn up for all the modern languages taught 

in the high schools of the City of New York. These minima, besides 

making uniform the nature and the amount of subject matter taught 
in the several high schools, can be used as a basis for building up 

a battery of standard tests to measure achievement in the various 

languages. 

Wuy StTanbarp Tests ARE NECESSARY 
A standard test may be defined as one which measures achieve- 
ment in any given subject and is so constructed that in marking 
the test the personal or subjective element is completely removed 
or nearly so. 
1. They help to definitize the work for both pupil and teacher. 

2. The pupil is made conscious of a direct responsibility which 

he cannot evade. 

3. They tend to establish a uniformity of purpose and effort 

throughout a department. 

4. They make for more uniform promotions from one class to 
another. 

. The new classes as a result of these uniform promotions should 
present a more homogeneous grouping in at least the minimum 
essentials. 

. Without entering into a discussion here as to whether or not 
we can prognosticate linguistic ability, one thing is certain, 
and that is that the validity of a prognosis test can be checked 
only by the achievements of pupils as shown in a standard 
test. The great range and unreliability of teachers’ marks 
hardly serve as a valid check for such prognosis tests. 
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Wuat THE Tests OuGHT TO MEASURE 


The standard achievement tests as used in the Spanish Depart- 
ment of the De Witt Clinton High School are designed to measure 
achievement in the following points: 

1. Grammar phenonema for terms 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 as based on 

the syllabus of minima. 
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to 


Vocabularly for terms 1, 2, 3, as based on the standard list 

devised by the New York Society for the Experimental Study 

of Education; for terms 4 and 5, as devised by the Spanish 

Department, DeWitt Clinton High School. 

3. Idioms for terms 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, devised by the Spanish De-~ 
partment, DeWitt Clinton High School. 

4. Verbs for terms 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 


VOCABULARY 


A careful selection is made of the words appearing both in the 
standard list and the texts used. These words are made the basis of 
weekly vocabulary tests and the final standard test. Ten words are 
assigned daily. In assigning the new words the teacher may intro- 
duce the dictation element by sending a pupil to the back blackboard 
and dictating the words. The pupils at their seats will write the 
words on a piece of paper. The words on the board will be corrected 
and the pupils will make corrections from the board. These words 
are then transcribed into a notebook kept specially for that purpose. 
These words are used in complete Spanish sentences taken from the 
text. The following arrangement has been found successful: 


Me llamo Juan Smith, 

Clase de espafiol, nim. 135, 
Martes, 31 de Octubre de 
mil novecientos veinte y dos 


LecciOn I 
la sala, the room grande, hig 
dos, two la puerta, the door 
seis, six el techo, the ceiling 
el suelo, the floor sobre, on, upon 
alto, high la bandera, the flag 
FRASES 
1. La sala es comoda. 
2. La sala tiene dos puertas. 
3. La sala tiene seis ventanas. 
4. El suelo es de madera. 
5. La puerta es alta. 
6. La sala es grande. 
7. La puerta es de madera. 
8. El techo es alto. 
9. Sobre la mesa hay papeles. 
10. Hay banderas por todas partes. 


Ample drill is given on these words by reviewing them in the 
verb and idiom drill which will be described in this paper. On 
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lridays a twenty-word test is given of words chosen at random from 
those assigned during the week. In giving the test the teacher dic- 
tates the English and the pupils write the Spanish equivalent, to- 
gether with the definite article when a noun is given. This test will, 
therefore, not only measure achievement in vocabulary as such, but 
also in gender and the formation of the plural of nouns. In mark- 
ing the weekly test the word is either all right or all wrong. The 
passing grade is 80 per cent. This is quite low, for classes very 
frequently average 90 per cent or over. In making the final exami- 
nation, fifty words are chosen at random from the words given 
throughout the term. 
VERBS 

In addition to the weekly vocabulary tests, all classes are given a 
verb test. During the week definite verbs are assigned daily. A 
word or two concerning the treatment of the verbs might be in place. 
For convenience sake the work of the third-term classes will be 
selected. In this class, as in the others below it, there is a definite 
order of recitation. The order follows. The number indicates the 
recitation made by the pupil. 

1. el infinitivo, el gerundio, el participio pasivo. 2. el presente 
de indicativo. 3. el presente de subjuntivo. 4. el imperfecto. 5. 
el pretérito. 6. los tiempos derivados (imperfect and future sub- 
junctive). 7. el futuro. 8. el condicional. 9. el imperativo. 

After the verb is thus recited in all its forms, the pupil, without 
being told, goes to the board and writes a synopsis in the person 
. indicated by the teacher. Then follows an oral drill. Let us say 
the verbs for the day were ser, estar, hacer. The teacher will give 
sentences of the following nature to be translated: 


I am a teacher. I am sorry he is sick 

He used to be a doctor. They are glad we are good. 
We are here. I am sorry it is cold. 
They were here. Let us do it. 

It is cold. He did it. 

It will be cold. We have done it. 


In administering the weekly verb test, the same procedure is 
followed as that given for the vocabulary test. The teacher will 
dictate the English form, as for example: I go, they used to go, 
they went, going, he has gone, etc., etc., the pupils writing the cor- 
responding form in Spanish. Here too, the form is either all right 
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or all wrong, and the passing grade is 80 per cent. Fifty English 
forms to be translated from English into Spanish are given on the 
final examination. 

IDIOMS 


A committee of teachers in the department selected from the texts 
used a set of practical idioms for terms 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. These 
idioms are assigned and are kept in a special notebook. The idioms 
are constantly reviewed in connection with the verb drill. Another 
effective way to review the idioms is to place on a card an English 
sentence in which the English version of the idiom is contained. In 
constructing these sentences, care is taken to base the sentences on 
the .tandard vocabulary for that term. Thus the triple objective of 
reviev ‘ing idioms, verbs and vocabulary is attained. Each teacher is 
provided with a set of cards covering all the idioms for the pre- 
scribed term. These sentences may be translated orally or the 
teacher may distribute the cards and the pupils write the translation 
on the board. Short tests are given at frequent intervals. On the 
final examination twenty-five idioms are given. Here again the 
English is given and the pupils give the corresponding form in 
Spanish. Specimen tests follow: 


I. VocABULARY TEST: 


Spanish Department DeWitt Clinton High School 
Uniform Final Vocabulary Test Date 


_ Be Sure to Write on Tuts Paper. Write the Spanish alongside each 
English word. Give the exact Spanish translation for the English word or 
words. Write the masculine form of the adjective. 


Sunday easy 
Tuesday a language 
Thursday in order to 
Saturday to work 
second the friends 
fourth also 

sixth intelligent 
to call to open 


the favors 
to answer 
fifteen 

to permit 
the voice 
tht voices 
the pencils 

the trolley 
the church 
the factory 
small 

we 


the lessons 
but 

the questions 
the natives 
the door 
the proverb 
thirty 

the window 
white 

the wood 
the color 
the paper 
three 
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the cities 

the inhabitant 
the mayor 
the store 


(Voc. I-1) 


five 
seven 
nine 
ten 


(Voc. I-1) 


DIRECTIONS FOR MARKING 
The passing grade in this test is 80 per cent. Mark the form all 
right or all wrong. Deduct 14 per cent for each of the first ten 
errors, and 14 per cent for each error thereafter. 
Il. Vers Test: 


NAME . 
Spanish Department 


No. or SPANISH CLASS............. 
DeWitt Clinton High School 


English form. Do Nor translate the word or words in parentheses. You 


stands for the polite singular form. 
They study 
we live 

he eats 

they close 
they return 
I count 

I make 

we make 

| get up 

he sits down 
we get up 
they sit down 
I say 

they tell 

he understands 
Translate 

I hear 

he hears 

we hear 

he sees 

we see 

he smells 

I begin 

we begin 
they hear 


(Verb I-1) 


Do Nor use Pronouns. 


I repeat 

they repeat 
he repeats 

I correct 

he corrects 

I put 

he puts 

I bring 

we bring 
Bring 

Put 

they play 

we play 

he sleeps 

we sleep 

I go to bed 
he goes to bed 
we go to bed 
Read (plural) 
Repeat 
Write 

Tell 

Speak 

Study 
Continue 


(Verb I-1) 


DIRECTIONS FOR MARKING 


Passing grade 80 per cent. 


Mark form all right or all wrong. 


Deduct 1 per cent for each of the first ten errors, and 14 per cent 


for each error thereafter. 


IIT. GramMMar-Ip1om TEstT: 


Spanish Department 
Final Uniform Examination 


DeWitt Clinton High School 


SPANISH ONE May 1922 


I. 50 word vocabulary test—12™% credits. 
II. 50 forms—verb test—25 credits. 


| 
Uniform Final Verb Test | 
Be Sure To Write on THis Paper. Write the Spanish alongside each | 
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III (25) 
Translate into Spanish the italicized word or words. Arrange your 


answers in CoLUMNs. Be Sure that your answers are so numbered that they 
correspond to the numbers on the question paper. 


1. El pupil's libro. 14. We like el libro. 

2. La pupil’s libro. 15. Ske likes los libros. 
3. Los pupils’ libro. 16. El libro good. 

4. My professor. 17. La escuela green. 

5. Our escuela. 18. La alumna English. 
6. His profesores. 19. La camisa blue. 

7. Her profesores. 20. Las camisas blue. 
8. Their escuela. 21. El first libro. 

9. Hablo to the alumno. 22. Veo the hombre. 
10. El ts en la escuela. 23. Veo the alumna. 

11. El is un alumno bueno. 24. Habla bien, :does he not? 
12. J like el libro. 25. Bread es necessario. 
13. He likes el libro. 
Translate into Spanish: IV (37%) 

1. I learn to speak Spanish. 14. We are hungry. 

2. He is going to speak. 15. They are thirsty. 

3. I know how to speak. 16. He is cold. 

4. They speak aloud. 17. I am very warm. 

5. Our name is Brown. 18. What time is it? 

6. I ask a question. 19. It is one o'clock. 

7. I translate into English. 20. It is two o'clock. 

8. I leave the school. 21. It is half past three. 
9. We attend school. 2. It is a quarter of four. 
10. You enter the school. 23. Pay attention. 

11. He has a headache. 24. You are right. 

12. We are standing. 25. He is at home. 

13. They begin to speak. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MARKING Question III. 
Passing grade 60 per cent. Mark the form all right or all wrong. 
Question LV. 

Passing grade 60 per cent. Mark the form all right or all wrong. 
The only exception being the deduction of 1% per cent for each 
missing accent, but no more credit is to be deducted than that given 
the entire form. 

In conclusion it may be said that these tests are still in the experi- 
mental stage. The perfect test or nearly perfect test is still to be 
devised and can only be evolved after much experience and experi- 
mentation. We find that our latest tests are without question better 
than our first attempt. However, the experience we have had with 
these tests justifies the time we have given them. 

M. A. Luria 


HEAD OF THE SPANISH DEPARTMENT, 
DeWitt Cruinton HicH ScHoor, New York. 
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THE DIRECT METHOD 


As every one knows, the direct method in teaching modern 
languages is an attempt to have the pupil, as far as may seem 
practicable, unconsciously take the attitude of the child who is 
learning his own language. In other words, the Direct Method is 
“a direct appeal to the learner through the foreign language.” 

In order to successfully teach a modern foreign language by this 
method one should use a text-book in which the material is presented 
in the foreign language itself rather than in English. In this way 
the pupil, from the beginning, learns to think in the language itself. 
However, much care should be taken in choosing a book which 
presents also the grammatical constructions and gradually and 
simply. 

If this method is to be successful it must be thoroughly sys- 
tematic. from the very beginning the teacher must insist upon the 
nearest possible approximation to correct pronunciation. In this 
way the pupils will become accustomed to accuracy in hearing, in 
observation, and reproduction, both oral and written. If the pupil 
has not already acquired this habit of accuracy, he must learn to 
train his eye and his ear in such a way that whatever he learns he 
will learn correctly. 

In order to form this habit of accuracy there must be regular 
systematic drill, both oral and written, in which the pupil’s accurate 
knowledge of the subject may be tested. But this drill must not 
be allowed to become lifeless and uninteresting, because if the 
interest is not kept up the efforts will be useless. Then the question 
will arise, “How can interest be kept up?” This is a difficult question 
to answer because so much depends upon the ability and personality 
of the teacher. If the teacher herself is interested, is wide awake, 
and is able to keep her class entirely under her control every minute, 
and if she is of a resourceful type, she will have no trouble in 
keeping her pupils interested. Then, too, she must have a thorough 
knowledge of the language herself so that whatever she may do or 
say, she will do freely, and without having to stop and think some- 
thing out first in English. 

This is, of course, not always easy to do at first, because it is only 
through experience that a teacher learns the effect of her person- 
ality and her methods upon the pupils. Perhaps she may start out 
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thinking that she will do just as one of her former teachers has done 
successfully. Possibly she may succeed, but, if she fails miserably, 
she must not be discouraged but must go ahead and try to be herself 
in her teaching as well as in anything else that she does. 

If a teacher can be entirely free from self-consciousness, she is 
much more likely to make her pupils free from it, because they will 
ke more attentive to what is going on if they are not watching the 
conscious movements of the teacher. However, in most cases, this 
comes with practice if the teacher know her subject well, and keeps 
up with the times. 

Thus, from the very first, the teacher must work with the idea 
that the object of conversation according to the direct method is to 
cultivate in the pupil a power of self-expression, both spoken and 
written. Mere conversational power on the part of the pupil is 
not the main object to strive for in teaching a modern foreign 
language. But on the other hand a certain amount of ability in 
conversation does create a stimulus for interest, and, if a teacher is 
able to develop interest, she may be assured of obtaining desired 
results in the majority of her pupils. 

To be successful in this method a teacher cannot advance too 
rapidly, but must go slowly and carefully. This is difficult, too, 
because at first it is hard to find enough material not too difficult 
and that will be interesting for the required time of the period. 
Here is where the teacher must use her inventive powers to their 
full extent. 

At the very beginning the teaching of a foreign language in the 
high school should be taught upon an imitative and an oral basis. 
Therefore, the teacher must act as a model. She must be able to 
speak the language correctly and as easily and freely as possible. 
For it is only through imitation and repetition that a new language 
can be mastered well at first. Then, through much oral practice 
which has been carefully planned, right associations become habitual. 

From the first, the teacher must constantly give her commands in 
the foreign language, and must ask simple but helpful questions in 
the language. Gradually she can add more to her list of commands 
but she must not discard the first ones entirely. Then she can ask 
questions which will be more than a word or two. These, too, 
must gradually become more complicated as the class advances. 

This oral work may be divided into two classes. First and fore- 
most, is that of a formal grammatical character. By this I mean the 
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kind that will require changes in the sentences studied. These 
changes will be in person, number, tense, voice, and in substitutions 
of pronouns for nouns, etc. These changes must be arranged in 
such a way that it will be perfectly clear for the pupil to see what 
is required. 

The second class of oral work to be suggested is that of a more 
natural character. By this I mean rapid questions and answers upon 
the day’s reading which has been carefully prepared. At first, these 
answers must necessarily follow the printed text, but later the 
teacher must insist upon them adding more than is in the text, and 
finally the answers should be for the most part original. Thus, the 
text is used merely as a starting point for conversational: practice. 
Later the pupils will unconsciously draw their answers from their 
general knowledge of subject matter and of the spoken language. 
They should gradually be encouraged to tell, in good Spanish, or 
French, as the case may be, a part or the whole of the material 
studied. In this way fluency and accuracy may be assured if simple 
and thorough questioning is practiced from the beginning. 

Grammar must be gradually and definitely introduced. In this, 
the importance of formal question and answer drills cannot be 
overestimated. The teacher must ask questions which will force 
the pupil to employ the new grammatical principle or form. Many 
of these questions may be what may be termed type questions, that 
is, questions that will admit a comparatively large number of 
answers, each of which will contain the required principle or form. 
It will be found that in this way there will be plenty of material for 
quick, definite, and interesting drills, which cannot be carried on 
under the old plan of translating disconnected and uninteresting 
sentences. 

Gradually, simple and interesting reading should be made the 
foundation for instruction in foreign languages. This reading, to 
be entirely successful, should be connected, and easily understood. 
If it is fairly easy at first, the pupil will become very much encour- 
aged, because he will think that he is learning quickly. Then, too, 
it should be interesting and varied. It should contain definite but 
simple grammatical constructions which will afford material for 
drill. Gradually, comparatively simple idiomatic constructions, 
which are common in the everyday language of the people, should 
be introduced and learned in such a way, that with considerable 
drill they will become a part of the pupil. The more difficult con- 
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structions in grammar should be introduced gradually, and they 
should be mastered before leaving them. Whenever it is necessary 
to explain a grammatical construction in English, it should be 
done, and done well, because, in many cases, the modern language 
teacher is confronted with a very hazy knowledge of English 
grammar on the part of the pupil. If such is the case, it is 
absolutely essential to make the construction as clear as possible in 
English, and then to drill on it in Spanish. It will not be detrimental 
to the pupil’s mastery of the foreign language, if, after explaining 
the construction in English the teacher returns to her drill in the 
foreign language, and does not allow herself to lapse back into 
using English in her questions and drills. However, the more the 
mother tongue is kept out of the modern language lesson the stronger 
will be the influence of the principle of direct association, and the 
greater will be the opportunity, on the part of the class, for idiomatic 
practice in the foreign language, and there can be no greater mistake 
that the artificial separation of conversation or speaking in the 
language taught from so-called instruction. 

After the first or second year of high school Spanish, one can 
and must resort to English for explanation much more often. Then 
the foundation will have been laid and they will be able to supplement 
this foundation with advanced work in composition and literature. 
With a little effort on the part of the teacher this work in composi- 
tion can be made interesting to the pupil by putting it somewhat on 
a competitive basis, that is, by seeing who is able to answer the 
greatest number of grammatical constructions. Much interest 
depends upon the type of literature studied. It should fulfill several 
requirements. Above everything else it should be correct Spanish. 
It should be instructive in the matter of grammatical constructions 
as well as in the subject matter. The atmosphere of the literature 
should be foreign, depicting the life, history, geography, and the 
civilization of that country and of no other. 

There are dangers which one must guard against in the use of 
the Method as well as in that of any other. One danger is that 
of allowing a pupil to answer with loose constructions without cor- 
recting them merely to encourage him to develop ability to converse 
in the foreign language. To be sure, this ability is extremely desir- 
able, but only if accuracy in the learning of the language is the 
object in view. Another danger in this method is one on the part 
of the teacher who is fortunate enough to possess unusual conversa- 
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tional powers herself, to be impatient with the pupil who is slow. 
Sometimes a pupil who seems slow at first in developing his con- 
versational powers, is really mastering a construction with an 
accuracy which in the end will help him to become more skilful in 
conversation. 

Then, too, this method frequently fails when a teacher has a 
large class of pupils who possess a very poor knowledge of English 
grammar and who have never studied any other foreign language. 
This is because she is forced to teach English in the foreign language 
class to such an extent that the time left for the teaching of the 
foreign language is so short that there is very little time for the 
necessary amount of drill. 

In conclusion, I will say that the direct method of teaching 
foreign languages is especially adapted to pupils of high school age, 
particularly during the first two years, because it is then that boys 
and girls are full of enthusiasm for competition in learning to 
master little points in a language. Then, too, they are at an age 
when it is easy for them to imitate, and at first this method consists 
principally in imitating the teacher. 

Therefore, in teaching a foreign language by the direct method 
there are several main points which must be kept in mind. First, 
the teacher must insist upon a good pronunciation. If the pupil is 
to learn to speak the language at all he must learn to speak it 
correctly. Thus, it is very essential that the teacher should have 
a correct pronunciation herself. Second, there must be an abun- 
dance of systematic oral work with variations which will keep it 
from becoming monotonous. Third, the grammar must be taught 
by means of an inductive method, in order that the pupil may build 
upon what he has already learned. Fourth, there must be a 
sufficient amount of well selected reading which will give the pupil 
a background for the language which he is studying. And, fifth, 
a Spanish atmosphere must be created in the classroom so that the 
pupil will unconsciously begin to think in the foreign language 
itself. 

DorotHy E. DoNALpson. 


Ho ister ScHoot, 
CALIFORNIA 
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VIIl. Santo DoMINGo DE SILos 


FE] pueblo de Silos, situado a unos cuarenta y cinco kilometros al 
sureste de la ciudad de Burgos es uno de los mas antiguos de 
Castilla la Vieja. El pueblo mismo nada tiene de particular y es 
como muchos otros pueblos castellanos de la Sierra de Burgos, 
agrupaciones de casas de piedra miserables y destartaladas al parecer 
pero siempre bien arregladitas y limpias. Su importancia es debida 
al famoso monasterio benedictino que se halla en su recinto. 

Nada sé sabe de cierto acerca de la época a que se remonta la 
primera fundacion de un monasterio en el pueblo de Silos. Segun 
una tradicion muy conocida el primer monasterio de Silos fué 
fundado en el siglo VI reinando el rey visigodo Recaredo. Pero de 
mas interés para la historia verdadera del monasterio es una escritura 
del monasterio que se remonta al afio 919 cuando el famoso conde 
Fernan Gonzales favorecié a un monasterio llamado de San Sebastian 
de Silos y que se levantaba en el lugar donde después se fundo el de 
Santo Domingo. El] antiguo monasterio de San Sebastian de Silos 
que el conde Fernan Gonzales dotaba en el afio 919 fué destruido al 
parecer por los musulmanes en el siglo X cuando éstos extendian sus 
conquistas hasta las mismas fronteras de Castilla la Vieja. 

A mediados del siglo once, en el afio 1041 cuando esta region 
fronteriza de Castilla la Vieja pasaba otra vez al poder de los 
castellanos, el rey de Castilla y Leon, Fernando I, recibe en su corte 
en Burgos al monje Domingo a quien perseguia el rey de Navarra 
. y le encarga la restauracién del decaido y arruinado monasterio de 
San Sebastian de Silos. Este monje Domingo es el glorioso Santo 
Domingo que da nuevo nombre al monasterio de Silos, conocido ya 
con el nombre de Santo Domingo de Silos desde el afio 1076, tres 
anos después de la muerte del santo, segun un privilegio firmado por 
el rey de Castilla, Alfonso VI, hijo de Fernando I. Es el glorioso 
Santo Domingo cuya vida ha sido escrita por dos monjes espafioles, 
en latin por el monje Grimaldo del mismo monasterio de Silos y en 
antiguo castellano por el monje Gonzalo de Berceo del monasterio 
de San Millan, el mas antiguo poeta castellano de nombre conocido. 

Gonzalo de Berceo en su Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos, nos 
cuenta de la siguiente manera las razones que movieron al rey 
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Fernando | a encargar a Santo Domingo la restauracion del antiguo 
monasterio: 

“Todos lo entendemos, cosa es conoscida, 

La iglesia de Sillos como es decayda; 

Fazienda tan granada es tanto enpobrida 

Abes pueden los monges auer en ella vjda.” 


“El Prior de Sant Mjllan es entre nos caydo, 
Omne de sancta vjda e de bondat conplido, 
Es por qual que manera de su tierra exido, 
Por Dios aujno esto como yo so creydo. 
Seria para tal casa omne bien agujsado, 

Es de recabdo bueno, demas bien ordenado, 
Es en cuanto veemos del Criador amado.” 

Una vez nombrado Santo Domingo abad del nuevo monasterio la 
restauracion del mismo fué rapida y segura. También de esto es 
testigo Gonzalo de Berceo: 

“Fué en la Abadia el baron assentado: 
Con la fazienda pobre era fuert enbargado, 
Mas canbiola ayna Dios en meior estado, 
Fué en buena folgura el lazerio tornado.” 

Durante los siglos XI y XII el monasterio de Santo Domingo 
de Silos fué un verdadero centro espiritual y cultural. Fué en 
realidad durante esta época la capital espiritual de Castilla la Vieja 
y un centro de actividad cultural extraordinaria. Basta comenzar a 
leer la historia del monasterio para darse cuenta del grande valor 
espiritual y cultural de la obra de los monjes de Silos de esta época 
cuando sus abades eran los consejeros de los reyes de Castilla y 
asistian a las cortes y concilios del reino, y cuando sabios monjes 
copiaban manuscritos antiguos, traducian obras clasicas al castellano 
y redactaban documentos histéricos de inestimable valor. Una de 
las fuentes mas importantes para la historia de Espafia de la época 
de Alfonso VI de Castilla es la cronica latina de un monje de Silos 
conocida con el nombre de Chronicon Silense. 

El actual monasterio de Silos es obra de varios siglos. El 
claustro bajo fué construido en el siglo XI durante la vida de Santo 
Domingo. Este claustro es hoy en dia uno de los monumentos mas 
bellos del arte romanico-bizantino. Hay muchos investigadores y 
amantes del arte que visitan el monasterio de Silos con el unico 
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fin de estudiar y admirar este famoso claustro que en sus ricos y 
variados capiteles nos representa de una manera extraordinariamente 
vigorosa las teogonias orientales adaptadas a las alegorias morales. 

En el afio 1880 los monjes benedictinos obtuvieron la cesién del 
monasterio de Santo Domingo de Silos y desde entonces ha venido 
restaurando poco a poco su antiguo esplendor espiritual y cultural. 

Yo tuve la buena fortuna de pasar unos dias en el monasterio de 
Silos viviendo la vida de los monjes benedictinos, hablando con ellos 
y admirando las bellezas artisticas del claustro. Los buenos monjes 
me ensefiaron las reliquias de Santo Domingo, la celda del santo 
ahora convertida en una capilla, los manuscritos antiguos, la nueva 
biblioteca, etc., etc. Un dia sali por el pueblo de Silos acompafiado 
por uno de los monjes y recogi algunos materiales folkloricos. Al 
pasar nosotros por las calles del pueblo los nifios que nos veian 
salian al encuentro del monje que me acompafiaba y le besaban la 
mano, simbolo elocuente de la fe religiosa de estas buenas gentes y 
del respeto que inspiran en los habitantes del pueblo los monjes 
benedictinos. En el centro del pueblo hay un rollo antiguo, una 
columna de piedra con su cruz que antiguamente era sefial o insignia 
de la jurisdiccién de la villa, igual a los que se encuentran en muchos 
pueblos de Castilla. 

El claustro de Silos ha sido estudiado con esmero por uno de 
los monjes del monasterio, el padre Ramiro de Pinedo, bien conocido 
investigador de la arquitectura espafiola. En la revista Alfa publicada 
en Burgos y en el Boletin de Silos ha publicado unos articulos sobre 
el claustro de Silos donde ha probado de una manera definitiva que 
el arte romanico-bizantino no entré en Espafia por Francia o 
Provenza segun algunos han creido, sino que nacid en la misma 
Espafia bajo fuertes influencias orientales. La Persia fué la que 
inspiro en Espafia la arquitectura musulmana y del contacto del arte 
romanico de la Espafia visigotica con el persa-musulman nacié en 
Espafia este maravilloso arte romanico-bizantino de la misma manera 
que siglos mas tarde nacio el arte llamado mudéjar del contacto del 
arte g6tico con el arte morisco de la famosa Alhambra. 

Este arte oriental tan maravillosamente mezclado con el romanico 
cree el padre Pinedo que fué obra de artistas moros venidos de la 
Espafia musulmana y para prueba de esto refiere al hecho de que el 
monje silense Grimaldo que vivid en el siglo XI y que escribid, como 
ya queda dicho, la vida de Santo Domingo atestigua la presencia de 
moros esclavos en el monasterio de Silos. 
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En el dia de hoy el monasterio de Santo Domingo de Silos es 
otra vez un centro de actividad espiritual y cultural. En la historia, 
en la arquitectura, en la filosofia, en la literatura y en‘la musica los 
monjes de Silos trabajan incesantemente y de cuando en cuando 
publican obras de verdadero mérito cientifico. Las obras del abad 
Mario Férotin y del padre Alfonso Andrés en la historia de la 
iglesia espafiola y en la literatura son bien conocidas, como lo es 
también la obra del padre Pinedo en la arquitectura. La escuela de 
canto gregoriano de Silos es una de las mas famosas del mundo y 
todos los afios organistas y cantores de diferentes partes de Espafia 
y hasta de Francia e Italia pasan breves temporadas en Silos per- 
feccionandose en la musica gregoriana. 

Muchos atractivos tiene, por consiguiente, para el viajero este 
monasterio benedictino de mas de mil afios de viejo ubicado en un 
apartado rincon de Castilla la Vieja. Yo puedo decir que he pasado 
en él unos dias muy felices y al despedirme de los buenos monjes he 
quedado verdaderamente prendado de su amabilidad y de las 
bellezas artisticas de su casa. 


Avuretio M. Espinosa. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
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SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


To Be Held at Los Angeles, California 
December 22 and 23, 1922 
MORNING SESSION, December, 22nd, at ten. 
Auditorium, Administration Building, University of Southern 
California. 
Presiding: Miss LAURA MERRIMAN 
Franklin High School, Los Angeles 
President of the Los Angeles Chapter of the Association 
Address of Welcome: Dr. R. B. von KLEINSMID 
President of the University of Southern California 
Reply: Proressor E. C. HILts 
University of California 
Vice-President of the Association 
Presiding: PRoressor HILts 
President’s Address: PRoFressor J. D. Fitz-GeRaLp 
University of Illinois 
President of the Association 
(In the absence of Professor Fitz-Gerald, his address will be read by another 
member ) 
Music: 
Address: Sobre el arte de don Ramon del Valle-Inclan 
Proressor ARTHUR L. OWEN 
University of Kansas 
Adjournment for lunch. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, at two 


Room 206, Administration Building, University of Southern 
California. 
Address: Some Ingredients of a First-Year Puchero 
Proressor May VERTREES 
Whittier College 
Address: Can or Should Spanish Literature Be Taught in the High 
School? 
Proressor ARTHUR L. OWEN 
Address: Las posibilidades del curso de espanol en las escuelas 
publicas 
Mr. CarRLETON A. WHEELER 
Supervisor of Modern Languages in Los Angeles 
Music: 


Address: 4 Summer in the Basque Country 


Proressor S. L. M. ROSENBERG 
Southern Branch of the University of California 
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Address: Can One Learn to Think in a Foreign Language? 
Mr. C. Scorr WILLIAMS 
Hollywood High School, Hollywood, California 
Address: The Outlook for Education in Mexico 
Miss FRANCES MuRRAY 
Technical High School, Oakland, California 
Secretary of the Northern California Chapter | 


Adjournment. 
EVENING OF DECEMBER 22: Comida y tertulia 
At Hotel Alexandria, 7:00 p.m. Informal. 
Tickets, $2.00, to be secured of Miss Margaret D. Roalfe, Lincoln High 
School, Los Angeles. | 
Toastmaster: Proressor Roy E. ScHULz 
University of Southern California \ 
Words of Welcome: Dr. E. C. Moore 
Director of the Southern Branch of the University of California 
Toasts by Distinguished Guests. 
Music: 
MORNING SESSION, December 23rd, at nine thirty 
Room 210, Millspaugh Hall, Southern Branch of the University 
of California 
Address: Educating the Educators i 
Mr. LAwreNce A. WILKINS 
Director of Modern Language Instruction in New York City 
Ex-President and Vice-President of the Association 


Address: Los Nuevos Galicismos 
Dr. HoMeEro SeEris 


Address: Modern Echoes of Old Spain 
Mr. WILLIAM MILWITsky 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer: Proressor ALFRED COESTER 

Leland Stanford Junior University 

Reports of Committees i 

Unfinished Business | 

New Business 
Election of Officers for 1923: 

Chairman of Tellers: Mr. Frepertck E. BECKMAN | 


Installation of New Officers 
Adjournment 


ALL ADDRESSES ARE LIMITED STRICTLY TO THIRTY MINUTES 
IN MAXIMUM LENGTH. A brief discussion may follow each paper read. 
The Executive Council will meet at 8:30 a.m., December 23rd, in Room 210, 
Millspaugh Hall. 
It is earnestly requested that all who can possibly do so remain for the 
business meeting the morning of the 23rd. 


AMENDMENTS 


Some years ago Article IV, §2, of the Constitution was amended to its 
present form for the specific purpose of preventing the necessity or the 
possibility of having a large majority of the official staff go out of office at 
the same time, since it was deemed more conducive to stability not to have a 
radical and wholesale change in the official staff at any given election. 
Unfortunately the present rule will make it necessary for us to elect seven of 
the nine members of our Executive Council at the annual meeting in 1923, 
unless something is done to change that rule at the annual meeting in 1922. 
The following amendments, if adopted, will enlarge our Executive Council 
to eleven members and will bring it about that at no annual election shall we 
have to elect more than four or five officers, out of the total of eleven. 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 


$1. The last three words to read: six other members. 
(The present reading is: four other members.) 
§2. Change the entire paragraph to read as follows: 


The term of these officers shall be as follows: for the President, one 
year; for the three Vice-Presidents, three years (one to be elected each 
year for three years, and the outgoing Vice-President to be considered 
as First Vice-President, etc.) ; for the Secretary-Treasurer, three years; 
for the six other members of the Executive Council, three years each 
(two to be elected each year for three years). 

(The present reading is as follows: The term of these officers shall 
be as follows: for the President, Third Vice-President, and one of the 
four other members, one year; for the Second Vice-President, Secretary- 
Treasurer, and one of the four other members, two years; for the First 
Vice-President and two of the other four members, three years.) 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


Of the present staff of officers the following will hold over through 1923, 
and will therefore not be affected by the coming elction: 

First Vice-President, Lawrence A. Wilkins, New York City. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Alfred Coester, Stanford University. 

Executive Council Members: Guillermo A. Sherwell, Washington, D. C.; 
Edith Johnson, University of Southern California. 

By our present rules we shall elect at the coming annual meeting the 
following officers : 

The President, for one year; 

The Second Vice-President, for two years; 

The Third Vice-President, for one year; 
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One Executive Council Member, for one year; 
One Executive Council Member, for two years. 


If the proposed amendments are approved, it should be understood that 
(in order to cause as speedily as possible the proper rotation of the various 
classes) the Third Vice-President and the two Executive Council Members are 
each elected for three years, the other two officers (President and Second Vice- 
President) to stand as originally elected. 

Then two Executive Council Members should be nominated from the floor 
for a two-year period and elected by majority vote of those present. In 
making these two nominations the members should bear in mind the principles 
that have hitherto ruled in the sessions of nominating committees: representa- 
tive territorial distribution, and proper proportion between high school and 
university representation. 


John D. Fitz-Gerap, 

Homero Senris, 
Signed 4E. L. C. Morse, 

lc O. SuNpstTRoM, 

| AURELIO M. Espinosa 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


The Committee on Nominations appointed last March by President 
John D. Fitz-Gerald begs to submit the following list of persons as its 
nominees for office for the years indicated in accordance with the constitution 
of The American Association of Teachers of Spanish: 

For President for 1923—C. Scott Williams, Hollywood High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

For Second Vice-President for 1923-1924—E. C. Hills, University of 
California. 

For Third Vice-President for 1923—Grace E. Dalton, Central High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 

For Member of the Executive Council for 1923—J. Moreno-Lacalle, 
Middlebury College. 

For Member of the Executive Council for 1923-1924—Maude R. Babcock, 
Dunkirk High School, Dunkirk, New York. 

J. J. ARNaAo, 

Lots K. HARTMAN, 

Homero Seris, 

G. W. Umpnrey, 

Atice H. BusHee, Chairman. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS 


Archiv fiir das Studium der neuren Sprachen und Literatur, 140-141 
(1920-1921).—L. Pfandl, Der Didlogo de Mujeres von 1554 und seine Bedeu- 
tung fiir die Castillejo-Forschung. F. Kriiger reviews V. Garcia de Diego's 
Elementes de gramdatica histérica castellana. A. Hamel reviews L. Pfandl’s 
Robert Southey und Spanien. 


Boletin de la Real Academia Espafiola, VII (1919).—Daniel Granada, 
El americanismo en los vocabularios espatiol y portugués. 

VIII (1920).—Miguel de Toro-Gisbert, Reinvidicacién de americanismos. 
(Contends that many of the so-called Americanisms are not native to the various 
parts of South America to which they have been ascribed by Americanos, but 
that they are Spanish, mainly Andalusian, in their origin. See same author's 
article in the Ruvue Hispanique, XLIX, Voces andalusas.) 

IX, Feb., 1922.—E. Cotarelo, Ensayo sobre la vida y obras de don Pedro de 
Calderon de la Barca (continuacion). F. Rodriguez Marin, Neuvos datos para 
las biografias de algunos escritores de los siglas XVI y XVII (continuacién). 

IX, April, 1922.—E. Cotarelo, continued. F. Rodriguez Marin, continued. 
Amos Salvador, Sobre el uso del diéresis en la conjugacién de los verbos en -iar 
(continuacién). 


Bulletin Hispanique, XXIV. No. 1—-J. Mathorez, Notes sur la péné- 
tration des espagnols en France, du XIle au XVIe siécle. A. Morel-Fatio, 
Catalogue des manuscrits de M. Morel-Fatio (suite). 

No. 2.—L., La paysane dans les romans de Palacio Valdés. G. Cirot re- 
views A. G. Solalinde’s edition of Calila y Dimna. G. Cirot reviews F. J. 
Sanches’ edition of Don Juan Manuel’s El Conde Lucanor. G. Le Gentil re- 
views Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s Fray Luis de Leon. 

No. 3.—Universités et enseignement: Programmes d’Agrégation, certificat 
et licence (in Spanish, for 1923). 


Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologie, X LII.— 
Pfandl reviews Foulché-Delbosc and Barrau-Dihigo’s Manuel de l’hispanisant. 
Pfandl reviews Buchanan and Franzen-Swedelius’ Lope de Vega, Amar sin sa- 
ber a quién. Hamel reviews Schevil’s The Dramatic Art of Lope de Vega, to- 
gether with La dama boba. 

XLIII.—Pfandl reviews: A. Castro-Tirso de Molina’s El condenado por 
desconfiado; Ocerin, Lope de Vega’s Comedias; Ocerin, Vélez de Guevara's 
El rey en su imaginacion. 


Modern Language Notes, X XX VI.—J. P. W. Crawford, A Note on the 
Comedia Calamita of Torres Naharro. (Relates to the source of the play.) 
Arthur S. Sloan, Juan de Luna’s Lasarillo and the French Translation of 1660. 
(The French translator did not use Juan de Luna’s version in part I, but did 
use it in part II.) 

XXXVII—J. E. Gillet, Cueva’s Comedia del Infamador and the Don Juan 
Legend. E. C. Hills reviews Schevil’s The Dramatic Art of Lope de Vega. 
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M. A. Colton reviews T. Navarro Tomas’ Manual de pronunciacién espaiola. 


J. W. B. reviews Otto Jespersen’s Language: its Nature, Development, and 
Origin. 


The Modern Language Review, XVI.—E. A. P. reviews Ida Farnell’s 
Spanish Prose and Poetry, Old and New. George Young reviews Aubrey F. 
G. Bell’s Four Plays of Gil Vicente. E. Allison Peers, Some Spanish Concep- 
tions of Romanticism. W. P. Ker reviews Henry Thomas’ Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Romances of Chivalry. H. E. Butler reviews J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s 
Cambridge Readings in Spanish Literature. H. A. Rennert reviews Obras de 
Lope de Vega, Academy’s nueva edicién, III. 

XVII, No. 1—H. E. Butler reviews J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s «uy Luis de 
Leon. 

No. 3.—William J. Entwistle, The Spanish Mandevilles. Aubrey F. G. 
Bell, The Hill Songs of Pero Moogo (Portuguese paralleled by English 
translation). 


Modern Philology, XV.—G. T. Northup reviews Luis Vélez de Gue- 
vara’s La Serrana de la Vera, edited by R. Menéndez Pidal and Maria Goyri 
de Menéndez Pidal. 

XVI.—G. T. Northup reviews: Cortés’ Cosas Cervantinos que tocan a 
Valladolid; Figueirelo’s Characteristics of Portuguese Literature —Historia 
de litteratura classica (1520-1580); How (translator) and Wagner’s (editor) 
--The Life of Lasarillo de Tormes and His Fortunes and Adversities; Rosen- 
berg’s Comedia famosa de las burlas veras de Jvlian de Armendaris. 

XVII.—G. T. Northup and S. G. Morley, The Imprisonment of King Gar- 
cia. (Professor Northup studies the story of King Garcia in Spanish literature, 
including a play, La Lidona de Galicia, probably by Pérez de Montalvan. Pro- 
fessor Morley analyzes the versification but does not arrive at a definite con- 
clusion as to the authorship.) W. S. Hendrix reviews G. I. Dale’s The Re- 
ligious Element in the “Comedias de moros y cristianos” of the Golden Age. 
G. T. Northup reviews McGuire’s A Study of the Writings of D. Mariano 
José de Larra. E. R. Sims reviews Lorente’s Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra: 
Rinconete y Cortadillo. C. E. Parmenter reviews T. Navarro Tomas’ Manual 
de pronunciacién espaiola. 

XVIIIL—G. T. Northup, Caballo de Ginebra. A. R. Nykl, Old Spanish 
Girgonga. K. Pietsch, The Madrid Manuscripts of the Spanish Grail Frag- 
ments. E. R. Sims reviews Rodriguez Marin-Vélez de Guevara’s El diablo 
cojuelo. 

XIX.—Erasmo Buceta, Los Gallegos en las Novelas Ejemplares. W. S. 
Hendrix, Quevedo, Guevara, LeSage and the Tatler. M. Romera-Navarro, 
Observaciones sobre la Comedia Tidea. F. Schneider, Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer 
as “Pocta” and his Knowledge of Heine’s Lieder. G. T. Northup reviews: 
P. Henriquez Urefia’s La versificacién irregular; R. Menéndez Pidal’s Un as- 
pecto en la elaboracién de “El Quijote.” 

XX.—W. S. Hendrix, Military Tactics in the Poem of the Cid. G. T. 
Northup reviews: F. Schneider's Gustavo Aldolfo Bécquers Leben und Schaf- 
fen unter besonderer Betonung des chronologischen Elementes; R. Foulché-Del- 
bose’s La estrella de Sevilla; Rodolfo Lenz’s La oracién y sus partes. 
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Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, XXXVI. 
—Ruth Lansing, The Thirteenth Century Legal Attitude Towards Woman in 
Spain. 

XXXVII, No. 1—W. Schaffer Jack, Development of the “Entremés” Be- 
fore Lope de Rueda. Olin Harris Moore, Mark Twain and Don Quijote. 


Revista Critica Hispano-Americana, V.—J. Givanel Mas, Contribucién 
al estudio bibliografico de la Celestina y descripcién de un rarismio ejemplar 
de dicha obra. 


Revista de Filologia Espafiola, VI.—P. Enriquez Urejfia, E! endecasilabo 
castellano. J. Sarrailh, Algunos datos acerca de D. Antonio Lintdn y Verdugo. 
Eugenio Mele, La Fortuna de Cervantes en Italia en el siglo XVII. 

VIII.—Américo Castro, Unos aranceles del siglo XIII. T. Navarro-Tomas, 
Historia de algunos opiniones sobre la cantidad silébica espaiola. Francisco A. 
de Icaza, Cristébal de Lerera y los origenes del teatro en la América espanola. 
José F. Montesinos, Contribuciones al estudio del teatro de Lope de Vega. J. 
Serrailh, Algunos datos acerca de D. Antonio Litan y Verdugo, autor de la 
“Guia de Forasteros” (1621). Fidelino de Figueirelo, O thema do “Quixote” 
na litteratura portuguesa do seculo XIX. José Maria Chacén y Calvo, El 
primer poema escrito en Cuba. W. Meyer-Lubke, La evolucién de la “c” latina 
delante de “e” e “i” en la peninsula ibérica. Zacarias Garcia Villada, Notas 
sobre la “Crénica de Alfonso III.” Samuel Gili, La “r” simple en la pronun- 
ciactén espanola, Narciso Alonso Cortés, El autor de la “Comedia Doléria.” 
(Derives from acrostic verses the name Pedro de Faria, which he thinks is the 
real name of the author.) 

IX, No. 1.—T. Navarro Tomas, La cantidad sildbica en unos versos de Ru- 
bén Dario. Jose F. Montesinos, Contribucién al estudio del teatro de Lope de 
Vega. J. Vallejo, Notas sobre la expresién concesiva (Por and Aunque). Era- 
smo Buceta, Opiniones de Southey y de Coleridge acerca del “Poema del Cid.” 


Revue Hispanique, XLVIII.—Itinerarium hispanicum Hieronymi Mone- 
tarii, 1494-1495. Herausgegeben von Ludwig Pfandl. H. Thomas, Three 
Translations of Géngora and other Spanish Poets during the seventeenth 
century. R. Foulché-Delbosc, Le modéle inavoué du Panorama Matritense de 
Mesonero Romanos. La Estrella de Sevilla. Edition critique publiée 
par R. Foulché-Delbosc. G. Desdevises du Dezert reviews Rafael Farias’ 
Memorias de la Guerra de Independencia, escritas por soldados franceses. 
J. J. Oliver reviews J. Gomez Ocerin-Vélez de Guevara’s El rey en su imagi- 
nacion. 

XLIX.—Julio Cejador, El Cantar de Mio Cid y la epopeya castellana. Mi- 
guel de Toro y Gisbert, Voces andalusas (0 usadas por autores andaluces) que 
faltan el en Diccionario de la Academia Espaiola. 

L.—Discours prononcé par Luis de Leén au Chapitre de Duetias (15 mai 
1557). Réedité par Al. Coster. Alfonso Bonilla y San Martin, Un anti-Aristo- 
télico del Renacimiento. Romances tradicionales, recogidos y publicados por 
Narciso Alonso Cortés. La Xdvega dels Notaris creats en lo any M. DC. III. 
Manuscrito inédito. Lo publica Vicente Catefiada y Alcover. H. Thomas, 
Bibliographical Notes. 3, More about Early Spanish Law-Books. P. Enri- 
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quez Ureiia, Rubén Dario y el siglo XV. J. Fornell-Maragall, La seva per- 
sonalitat poética. G. Allison Peers, Sidelights on Byronism in Spain. Diana 
de Monte Mayor done out of Spanish by Thomas Wilson. (1596.) Re-printed 
by H. Thomas. R. Foulché-Delbosc reviews Buchanan and Franzen-Swede- 
lius-Lope de Vega’s Amar sin saber a quién. 

LI.—W. E. Ritana, Diccionario de Filipinismos, con la revisién de lo que al 
respecto lleva publicado la Real Academia Espaiola. Juan Millé y Giménez, 
Un epigrama latino de Lope de Vega. Manuel Manrique de Lara, Velézques 
en el Museo del Louvre. P. Sainz y Rodriguez, Estudios sobre la historia de 
la critica literaria en Espatia. Don Bartolomé José Gallardo y la critica lite- 
raria de su tiempo. 

LII.—L. Barrau-Dihigo, Recherches sur Vhistoire politique du royaume 
austurien (718-910). 


Romanic Review, X.—J. T. Medina, El Lauso de Galatea de Cervantes es 
Ercilla. Philip A. Means reviews Prado (y Ugarteche), Javier’s El genio de la 
lengua y de la literatura castellana y sus caracteres en la historia intelectual del 
Pert. W. S. Hendrix reviews Elizabeth McGuire’s A Study of the Writings 
of D. Mariano José de Larra, 1809-1837. John L. Gerig reviews M. Romera- 
Navarro’s El hispanismo en Norte-América. 

XI.—Joseph E. Gillet, Une Edicion inconnue de la Propalladia de Barto- 
lomé Torres Naharro. W. S. Hendrix, Notes on Jouy’s Influence on Larra. 
J. P. W. Crawford, Notes on the Sixteenth Century Comedia de Sepulveda. 
Erasmo Buceta, Una estrofa de rima interior esdrijula en el Pastor de Filida. 
Katherine Ward Parmalee, The Legend of King Ramiro. Erasmo Buceta, 
Algunos Antecedentes del Culteranismo. 

XII.—M. Romera-Navarro, Estudio de la Comedia Himenea de Torres Na- 
harro. A. M. Espinosa, Sobre la leyenda de los Infantes de Lara. J. P. W. 
Crawford, A Note on the Boy Bishop in Spain. Arthur Hamilton, Ramén de 
la Crus: Social Reformer. Erasmo Buceta, Proparoxitonismo y rima enca- 
denada. J. P. W. Crawford, Early Spanish Wedding Plays. W. S. Hendrix 
reviews Carmen de Burgos’ Figaro (Revelaciones, “Ella” descubierta, Episto- 
lario Inédito). 

XIII, No. 1—C. Evangeline Farnham, The Spanish Inns. Arthur St. C. 
Sloan, The Pronouns of Address in Don Quijote. Erasmo Buceta, Una tra- 
duccién de Lope de Vega hecha por Southey. Roy Temple House, Lope de 
Vega and Un Drama Nuevo (a parallel of the play of Tamayo y Baus). A. 
M. Espinosa reviews T. Navarro Tomas’ Manual de pronunciacién espaiiola. 


W. S. HeEnprrx. 
Onto State UNIVERSITY. 


Hispania. (This review begun in January, 1918,—a year after the founding 
of our own HispaniA—is the organ of the Institut d’études hispaniques de 
l'Université de Paris, of which Ernest Martinenche is president. The Institut 
was formerly known as the Centre d’études franco-hispaniques. The new 
name was assumed in March, 1917. The editor of Hispania is Ventura 
Garcia Calderon. The review is printed in French.) 
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I (1918).—Ernest Martinenche, Hispania (A foreword). C. Ibaiiez de 
Ibero, Programme de l'institut d'Etudes Hispaniques. Laurent Tailhade, 
Blasco Ibéiez (An appreciation). Miguel de Unamuno, L’envie et les ger- 
manophiles espagnols (An explanation of the sympathy for Germany by cer- 
tain groups in Spain). G. Jean Aubrey, Quelques poémes de Rubén Dario 
(French translations). Han Ryer, L’ingenieux hidalgo Miguel Cervantes 
(Fragment of a novel). Manuel Azajia, La vie politique (A brief sketch of 
Spanish political life from 1898 to 1918, with bibliographies). Georges Izam- 
bard, De l’espagnolisme de Verlaine. José Maria de Heredia (author of the 
Trophées), Three sonnets (In Spanish in honor of his relative, José Maria 
de Heredia). Francis de Miomandre, Asorin (An appreciation). Max 
Jacob et A. de Barrau, Une nouvelle traduction de Sainte Thérése de Jésus. 
Andrés Gonzalez Blanco, L’esprit francais et l’esprit espagnol. Alberto 
Insta, Les jours suprémes de la guerre (Novel, continued in subsequent 
numbers of the review). José Francés, La vie littéraire (Pot pourri which 
runs for several numbers, giving praise and criticism of contemporary au- 
thors). Rafael Altamira, Le premier Congrés International d'Hispanists 
(An appeal for the formation of such a Congress). Ernest Martinenche, 
Espana de Théophile Gautier. Mgr. Gabriel Palmer, L’Espagne et la France 
travers l'lastoire. Francis de Miomandre, Goéngora et Mallarmé (A briet 
study of Gongorism). Guillot de Saix, Les Horaces de Lope de Vega Carpio 
(compared with that of Corneille). Alfonso Reyes, Ramdén Gémez de la 
Serna (an appreciation followed by translations of fragments of G. de la 
S.’s works by Valery Larhaud et Mme. B. M. Moreno). 

Il (1919).—J. C. N. Forrestier, Les jardins andalous (An interesting and 
appreciative article). Narciso Alonso Cortés, L’Histoire littéraire de 
Cejador (A favorable review of C.’s work). Ilia Mikhailof, Les lettres 
espagnoles en Russie (An interesting sketch. Don Quijote’s influence on 
Russian literature is traced, the popularity of the literature of the Golden 
Age is noted, and an indication of the admirers of contemporary Spanish 
novelists is given. Blasco Ibafiez and Pio Baraja seem to be the most 
popular). Carol-Bérard, La musique d’Espagne (Historical sketch and 
appreciation). J. Deleito y Pifuela, Le romantisme dans le théatre espagnol 
(A brief outline of romanticism in Spain). Manuel Abril, Le sculpteur Julio 
Antonio. Edmond Jaloux, Opinion sur Cervantes (An excellent essay on Don 
Quijote). Guilot de Saix, Roland dans la littérature espagnole (‘Roncevaux’ 
of Lope de Vega). In this volume considerable space is given to quotations 
of newspaper comments on the Exposition Espagnole, held at Paris, April- 
May, 1919. José Francés reviews Ramon Pérez de Ayala, Politica y toros; 
José Maria Carretero, El caballo audaz (six volumes of reviews with notables 
of Spain, including many of the important contemporary Spanish writers) ; 
Diego San José, La mariblanca. E. Martinenche reviews Rennert and Castro 
Vida de Lope de Vega. Manuel Azafia continues his Vie politique. Antonio 
Solalinde, Figures du romancero (Le Prieur de Saint-Jean. Lecture at the 
Ateneo, hitherto unpublished). Camille Pitollet, A travers l’Extrémadure au 
printemps de 1805. Impressions d’Espagne d’une Ambassadrice de 20 ans (the 
Duchess d’Abrantes, as drawn from her mémoires). José Francés, Les scenarios 
du roman espagnol (1. Le Comptesse de Pardo Bazan et le paysage de ses 
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romans galiciens). Camille Pitollet, Une poesie inconnue d’A.-M. Alcala- 
Galiano sur la mort de la reine Isabelle de Bragance. Charles Lesca, Une féte 
latine. Le banquet en honneur de M. Martinenche (on the occasion of his 
being made Professor of Spanish literature at the University of Paris). 

III (1920).—Carol-Bérard, La musique espagnole a4 Paris. Max Dairlaux, 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza et le Lazarille de Tormes (Believes that D. H. 
de M. is the author of the book. His arguments are not convincing. Fol- 
lowed by a translation of the book into French). Camille Pitollet, Une 
affaire de plagiat, ou: Hugo, Frangais de Neufchateauu ct “Gil Blas de 
Santillane” (With reference to the dispute as to whether the original was 
Spanish or French). Guillot de Saix, La farce du Romancero ou le “Premier 
Don Quichotte” (A translation of the “Entremés famoso de los romanceros,” 
“ou l’on s’est accordé a reconnaitre une premiére esquisse du chef-d’oeuvre de 
Cervantes.” G. de S. dates the “entremés” as before the death of the queen 
Isabel, 1602). Camille Pitollet reviews Ford, Main Currents of Spanish Litera- 
ture. Camille Pitollet, George Sand et Majorque. Marius André, M. Mar- 
tinenche et la “Célestine” (Review of M.’s edition). 

IV (1921).—Jorge Guillén, Eugenio d’Oro (Brief essay on the Catalan 
writer, with translation of fragments of one of his works: La Ben Plan- 
tada). Baron R. d’Hermigny, La situation économique et sociale des classes 
rurales en Espagne (An interesting study made by a man on the ground). 
A. Gonzalez Blanco, Amiel et Ibsen en Espagne (A review of Salvador 
Albert-Amiel, and Salvador Albert-El tesoro dramatico de Henrik Ibsen). 
Camille Pitollet, Sur quelques savants espagnols (Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Echegaray, and some scientists and an engineer). G. Boussagol, Mani- 
festations wuniversitaires franco-espagnoles a Tuniversité de Toulouse 
(R. Menéndez Pidal and Américo Castro sat on the “jury de doctorat” of 
M. Henri Gavel; R. Menéndez Pidal was received “docteur honoris causa’). 
Dmitri de Merejkowski, Cervantes ;——Calderén. (Two excellent essays by 
the Russian writer.) Camille Pitollet, Le “Year Book” des Modern Lan- 
guages pour 1920 et la littérature espagnole (Review of the “Year Book 
for Modern Languages for 1920,’ edited for the Council of the Mod. Lang. 
Ass. by Gilbert Waterhouse). Louis Vauxcelles, Beltrén et la peinture 
contemporaine. Pedro Mata, Le casque de Don Quichotte (Excellent short 
story translated by Georges Pillement). Camille Mauclair, L’art de 
Frederico Beltran Masses (Article reprinted from L’Art et les Artistes, on 
the Spanish painter) ; Ortiz Echagiie (“Préface au catalogue de |’exposition 
de M. Ortiz Echagiie.” O. E. is Spanish, but resides at Paris). Camille 
Pitollet reviews M. A. Buchanan and Franzen-Swedelius, Amar sin saber a 
quién, by Lope de Vega. Camille Pitollet, Pot pourri espagnol. (Miscel- 
laneous notes on Spanish authors and books). Camille Pitollet reviews 
Gabrile Mir6, Nuestro Padre San Daniel (A novel, 1921). Maurice Serval, 
Un réfugié espagnol sous la restoration. Le Général Mina en France 
(1814-1820). Baron R. d’Hermigny, Les explotations miniéres de la prov- 
ince de Murcie (An interesting and informative study. “ ... avec les 
moyens d’extraction et d’expiotation rudimentairs et défectueux dont elle 
dispose, sa main-d’oeuvre malhabile, son terretoire prospecté d’une facgon 
partielle et sporadique, l’Espagne parvient 4 réalizer une extraction annuelle 
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égale a celle que la France obtient a grand’peine en mettant en oeuvre 
toutes les ressources de la science, la travail et du capital.” The study is accom- 
panied by tables which give details as to amounts of the various minerals 
mined in this province). Ernest Martinenche reviews Camille Pitollet, 
Blasco Ibétiez. Ses romans et le roman de sa vie. 

V_ (1922).—No. 1. Ernest Martinenche, Le Thédtre de Clara Asul (Some 
pages from E. M.’s new book: L’Espagne et le Romantisme frangais). 
Prosper Merimée, Le carrosse du Saint-Sacrement (Saynéte). Camille 
Pitollet reviews M. A. Buchanan, The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Plays. 
A. Gonzalez Blanco, Ega de Queiroz (An essay on the Portuguese novelist). 
Georges Cirot, Témoignage de Lépez de Ayala au subjet de D. Fadrique, 
frére de Pierre-le-Cruel. 


The Hispanic American Historical Review. IV. 1921. Percy Alvin 
Martin, Causes of the Collapse of the Brazilian Empire. Nicolas Garcia 
Samudio, Columbian Literature (A lecture delivered at Columbia University 
before the American Association of Teachers of Spanish). One of the 
most valuable departments of this review is the Bibliographical Section, in 
which the “Hispanic American Bibliographies” by C. K. Jones, of the Library 
of Congress, is an important part. This volume also contains a “Bibliografia 
Antillana” by Carlos M. Tredles. In the department entitled “Recent Publi- 
cations” is a comprehensive list of recent books and articles dealing with 
things Spanish and Spanish American. Julius Klein, The Monroe Doctrine 
as a Regional Understanding. Isaac Joslin Cox, “Yankee Imperialism” and 
Spanish-American Solidarity. A Columbian Interpretation. Samuel Guy 
Inman, The Monroe Doctrine and Hispanic America. Halford L. Hoskins 
French Views of the Monroe Doctrine and the Mexican Expedition. C. K. 
Jones reviews Sherwell, Simdén Bolivar. 
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Honorary Members 
List of... ; II, 101 
Sending’ on.. V, 310 
Infantes de Lara. 149 
Instituto de las Espafias, Activities of.. V, 176 
“Latin America” vs. “Spanish America’........... 
Letter-Writing Between American and Seonish Pepite III, 161 
I, 18; II, 33; III, 228, 328; IV, 27, 154 
Local Chapters, Reported by Mrs. Gracia L. Fernandez de Arias........ 
I, 170; II, 179, 317; III, 37, 114, 158, 225, 329; IV, 37, 141, 192, 


316; 
Madrid ...... 


Marti, José . 
Martinez Sierra 


Menéndez y Pelayo. II, 308: Ill, 61 


Methods and Devices 

Atmosphere .......... 

Beginning Classes .. 

College Freshmen ..... 

Zeer ...............:. 


V, 103, 247 


III, 298 
V, 282 
V, 257 


I, 240 
III, 223 
IV, 236 


“1, 86, 229 


V, 214 
IV, 93 
IV, 127 
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Pronouns 
Pronunciation 
Songs, Use of 
Subjunctive 
Vitalization 
Montevideo 


Notes and News—Org. No., 31; I, 108, 173, 255; II, 47, 15 
Edited by Miss Vollmer IV, 143, 252; V, 


Obituaries 
Fraser, W. H. (G. T. Nortuup) 
Hanssen, Federico 
Jaén, Ramon (Granam, M. W.) 
—_——— (Feperico pe Onis) 
Juderias Loyot, Julian (Setién) 
Kuersteiner, Albert Frederick ) 
Labra, Rafael Maria de (A. M. E.) 
Membreno, Alberto 
Merrill, Arthur G. (R. W. O.) 
Palma, Ricardo 
Pardo Bazan, Emilia 
Raggio, A. P. (Gro. D. CHASE) 
San Giovanni, Edoardo (A. ELias) 
Olalla 
Pérez Galdos 
Personal Notices 


274, 315; 
62, 105, 


Org. 


Org. 


111, 


American Hispanists Elected to Corresponding Membership. in 


the Real Academia Espanola . 


American Hispanists Honored by Alfonso XIII 


Crawford, J. P. W., Editor of the Modern Language Journal 


Espinosa, A. M., to Spain... 

- Returned 

Ford, J. D. M., to the Sorbonne 

————- Honored by France 

Garcia, Solalinde, to the U. S.... 

Menéndez, Pidal, Honored by Oxford 
Shepherd, W. R., Honored by Alfonso XIII. 
Umphrey, G. W., to Lima...... ae 


Wilkins, L. A., Honored by Banquet in New York.... 


— Honored by Alfonso XIII........ 
———— Honored by Spain . 
Pin, An Association .... 
Portuguese, Importance of.. 
— Revised Orthography . 
Presidents’ Addresses 
L. A. Wilkins 
First (Briefly reported) .. 
Second (1918) ...... 


IV, 
III, 
IV, 
Il, 
IV, 
162, 


IV, 86 
Il, 260 
V, 242 
IV, &6 
Ill, 79 
244, 304 | 
EEE No. 33 
III, 50 
| II, 157 
Il, 158 
| ll, 50 
No. 34 
| 
195 
30 | 
50 
195 4 
176 
49 
61 
203 
. V, 10 
V, 241 
227 
III, 334 
IV, 191 
V, 177 
V, 109 
V, 239 
Vv, 61 
III, 228 
V, 109 
V, 61 
IV, 191 
_ II, 222 
II, 8&7 
IV, 168 
= II, 36 
| | 


INDEX FOR VOLUMES I-V 
John D. Fitz-Gerald 
ee IV, 1, 51, 155; IV, 
Relaciones Culturas Espajiolas, Oficina V, 
Reports 
Of Committees (See “Committees” ) 
Of 16; IL, ae: Til, IV, ¥, 
Resolutions 
International High Commission............. 
War-Time Conference of Modern II, 
Santo Domingo de Silos... V, 
Spanish and Thines Spanteh 
Concerted Action. ..................... IV, 
Intellectual Relations Between ond the U. Il, 
Spanish in the United States... 
II, 
Spanish-American Literature 
Argentine Poetry .................... I, 144; V, 
Chilean Literature ................... 
Chocano, José 
Compared with Seanish ‘Literature V, 
Dario, Rubies I, 38: Il, 
Place in Curriculum V, 
Uruguayan Literature, V, 121, 
Status of Modern Languages (See under “Enrollment Satistics” ) 
Summer Study and Travel 
College of the Pyrenees .................. V, 
Doctorate in Spain, The................ IV, 
ae III, 121, 258, 288, 331; ‘IV, 99, 244; V, 
Spain . III, 264; V, 


Teaching Positions in New York City 
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16 
28 
41 
49 
177 
107 
39 
39 
| 254 
46 
15 
365 
| 243 
4 114 
242 
165 
265 
223 
285 
67 
141 
197 
304 
16 
282 
106 
149 
186 
314 
160 
56 
170 
174 
145 
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Toledo .... 

Travelogues 
California 
Costa Rica . 
Madrid . 
Montevideo ........ 
South America . 
Spain 


HIsPANIA 


III, 294; I, 


(See also “Viajes por Espaiia” and “Guia Espiritual de 


Espana” under titles of articles.) 


Venezuela ... 
-uido, The Ending...... 
Universities of Spain . 
Value of Spanish 


After-War Business Language...... 


As a Foreign Literature...... 


En Defensa ............ 
Italian and Spanish - 
Ought to be Taught....... 


Substitute for German... 


Value and Future ........ 
Vélez de Guevara, Luis...... 
Vocabulary 


Common Words in Spanish...... 

Everyday Spanish Vocabulary .. 

Palabras Espajiolas e Inglesas...... 

Practical Spanish Vocabulary................ ert 
Standard Vocabulary 


Voces Castellanas .. 


Zorrilla, José ........ 


89 


, 286 


138 
298 
79 
1 
291 


; IV, 72 
I, 205 
é Ill, &5 
IV, 260 
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For Your First Year Spanish Classes 


Lecturas Elementales 
Con Ejercicios 


By MAX A. LURIA 
Head of the Department of Spanish 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City 


Price: $1.20 


The variety of material included in the book will recommend it 
to teachers and pupils. Short, interesting stories, dialogues, games, 
proverbs, poems, songs, and Spanish club meeting programs, in- 
cluding all these activities, combine to enlist the pupil’s interest and 
help him to use as much as possible the language he is learning. 


Through the device of presenting the same material in different 
ways—first in prose, which is worked over by abundant and varied 
exercises—then in dramatic form—thoroughness and real progress 
are insured. 


In the general arrangement of the text, the principles of super- 
vised study, as well as the technique of the socialized recitation have 
been followed. 


Special attention has been given to verb forms, and verb drill is 
contained in almost every exercise. 


Frequent exercises on word study, vocabulary reviews the words 
of which are found in the standard vocabulary devised by the New 
York Society for the Experimental Study of Education, and constant 
emphasis on the acquisition of idioms make the book particularly 
effective. 


A first year reader of unusual interest and practical value. 


Order now from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Dallas 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 


GALDOS, BENAVENTE, HERMANOS QUINTERO, 


en el teatro. 


BAROJA, VALLE INCLAN, PARDO BAZAN, 


en la novela. 


MACHADO, JUAN R. JIMENEZ, ENRIQUE DE MESA, 


en la poesia. 


UNAMUNO, AZORIN, ORTEGA GASSET, 


como ensayistas. 


PEREZ DE AYALA, ANDRENIO, DIEZ-CANEDO, 


en la critica. 


MENENDEZ PIDAL, BONILLA SAN MARTIN, AMERICO 
CASTRO, 


como investigadores y eruditos. 


RAMON Y CAJAL, TORRES QUEVEDO, REY PASTOR, 


en diversas especialidades cientificas. 


ZULOAGA, SOROLLA, HERMEN ANGLADA, 


en la pintura. 


JULIO ANTONIO, INURRIA, CLARA, 


en la escultura. 


ALBENIZ, FALLA, GRANADOS, 


en la musica ...y 


ZABALA & MAURIN, 5 West 47th Street, New York City, 
en la Libreria. 


Quereis decirnos en qué nacién del mundo entero pueden senalarse otros 
tantos nombres tan prestigiosos como los que acabamos de indicar ? 


Cuando os digan que la ensefianza del Espafiol decae en los Estados 
Unidos cuando algun pobre despechado pretenda convenceros de que el 
Espafiol no es lengua de cultura, ensefiadle esta lista, y que él haga otra 
comparable con los prohombres de su pais. 


; Ah! y no olvidéis que nosotros tenemos en nuestro almacén de New 
York todos los libros que pueden demostrarlo. 


ZABALA & MAURIN 


5 West 47th Street (Near Fifth Avenue) 
New York City 


Editores del mejor Catalogo de Libros Espafioles que se ha publicado 
en el mundo. (Edicién de 1921-22, agotada; Edicién de 1922-23, en 
circulacién: 120 grandes paginas, 343 ilustraciones, 3,842 libros ano- 
tados, 16 suplementos de critica y biografia. Gratis a los clientes. Los 


que atin no lo son, enviaran 50 cents, que se descontaran de su primer 
pedido de $5.00. 
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EL ECO 


excels as reading material for American classes in Span- 
ish because it offers editorials that keep the student 
in touch with Hispanic opinions on present day affairs; 
literary notes that give information about the new pub- 
lications the Spanish-speaking peoples deem important; 
sport news; scientific notes; and topics of feminine in- 
terest especially. 


The books ordinarily read in class will not furnish 
this sort of reading opportunity, for in EL ECO is 
found expressed the Sense that is alive, active, used. 


The cost of EL ECO for class use is very low. 
Sample copies and rates will be sent on request. 


‘ DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
Garden City New York 


We also publish Le Petit Journal, a similar publication in French, 


“Superior text books that have well planned recording give maximum 
of efficiency.” 


SPANISH PHONOGRAPHIC RECORDS 
by 
Sr. Emilio Agramonte, Columbia University 


to accompany 


HILLS AND FORDS “FIRST SPANISH COURSE” 
HILLS AND FORDS “SPANISH GRAMMAR” 


D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers 


A record for every lesson, giving pronunciation of paradigms, 
idiomatic expressions, vocabularies and reading sections, exactly 
following the text material. Can be used on any phonograph. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS A SET, ALBUM INCLUDED. 


“Oral Assistants” that stimulate elass interest, serve as tutors 
for backward pupils and instructors for supervised study. Ap- 
proved and used in many leading colleges and high schools. 


Spanish Department 
STUDENT EDUCATIONAL RECORDS, INC. 
Lakewood, N. J. 


Records may be heard at any Heath office 


- 
: 
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Cuba y los Cubanos 


Mapes and de Velasco 
A Spanish Reader 


Replete with genuine idioms—the kind used every day in all 

Spanish-American countries. 

109 pages informative reading matter; 30 pages exer- 
cises and notes; 83 pages vocabulary. Price.................. $1.00 


Other Titles of the Gregg Modern Language Series 


Gonzaléz, Smith y Compaiiia, by Mercado & Costa 52 
Manual de Correspondencia comercial, by Mercado.................-...--0-.------ 88 
Negocios con la América Espafiola, by Harrisomn...........2.....-2.2......20---- 88 
Galeno Natural Method (Spanish), by Oscar Galeno— 
La Correspondence Elémentaire, by d’Arlon & Gielly ; 
The Gregg Publishing Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


ROSENTHAL LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
DISC LANGUAGE RECORDS 


An invaluable aid in the study and teaching of foreign languages 


It holds the attention—it drills—it saves energy 
It assists the backward—it teaches correct pronunciation 
It is 100% efficient in the Modern Language Laboratory 


Many members of the Association are using these Language Records. 
More than five hundred high schools have adopted the method. 


HAS YOUR SCHOOL A ROSENTHAL OUTFIT? 
Send for Booklet and Particulars of the Free Examination Offer. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 603 HESS BLDG. 


354 FOURTH AVENUE : $ NEW YORK CITY 


Teachers of Spanish Wanted 


We maintain a separate department for teachers of Spanish, and 
place such teachers in the best schools in all parts of the country. Not 
an ordinary agency. Membership is restricted to college graduates. 
Half of the state universities have selected our candidates. If you 
want a teacher or a better position, write for full information. 


Rosert A. GRANT, 
President 
1042 N. Grand Ave., 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
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BRENTANO’S 


5th Ave. and 27th St., 
Paris New York Washington, D. C. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND IMPORTATIONS 


Joyas de la poesia castellana 


Escogidas de entre las producciones de los mejores poetas espafioles 
y americanos por 


J. Cortes Puente 


contiene esta coleccién 250 poesias de 140 autores, cloth.................. $1.40 
V. Blasco Ibafiez 

En tierra de todos novela fe Me 1.00 
Almanaque ilustrado hispano-americano 1923........ 75 


Picturesque Spain 
A collection of photographs reproduced m rotogravure 

Valuable handbook for the instructor in Spanish. Not only the traditional 
architectural beauties of Spain are reproduced in this work, but also many 


typical street scenes and original landscapes which help to interpret Span- 
ish customs. 


Old Spain 
Architecture and Applied Arts in Old Spain. 310 illustrations. Text by 
A popular prized handbook chiefly on the ‘Applied Arts. 
Mexican Art 
by W. LEHMAN 
40 illustrations reproducing important Mexican Art monuments.......... 1.25 


Doce cuentos escogidos, edited for class use, with notes and vocabu- 


An easy reader used in many schools and colleges, copecialiy in California 


SPECIAL OFFER TO THE READERS OF HISPANIA 
as long as supply lasts: 
B. Pérez-Gald6és—Marianela, edited by L. A. Lotseaux. 


M. José de Larra—Partir 4 tiempo, comedia; edited by A. W. 
Herpter. Published at 35c. Offered at 15 


G. A. Wentworth—Aritmética elemental, offered 25 
J. Wentworth and D. E. Smith—Elementos de Algebra, 


Ask for our New List of Spanish Books 


; 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


THE SCHOOL OF SPANISH 
June 29-August 16, 1923 
Professor J. Moreno-Lacalle, Dean 


Courses of instruction will include: Synthetical Spanish Phonetics, Tech- 
nique of the Reform Method, Historical and Comparative Spanish 
Grammar, The Mystic Literature, Spanish Realia, Spanish-American 
Realia, The Realist Novel of the 20th Century, The Leading Contem- 
porary Playwrights, Elements of Spanish Phonetics, Spanish Grammar, 
Conversaticn and Composition, General History of Spanish Literature, 
Spanish Music, Spanish Folklore and Legend, Spanish Tour (illustrated), 
Spanish Art (illustrated), Literary Topics, Spanish-American Topics. 


The attendance at this school is limited to the capacity of 


THE SPANISH HOUSE 


Have your name added to our mailing list to receive announcements of 
the school at Middlebury as well as of the foreign section of the Spanish 
School which will be conducted in Spain. 


Epwarp D. Director 


FIFTEENTH SUMMER SESSION 
Middlebury Vermont 


Or--- 


If you are interested in such mundane affairs as the present 


TACNA-ARICA dispute, you will find both sides presented in 
extracts from native writers (with the American point of view 
in the author's notes) in 


MORSE’S SPANISH-AMERICAN LIFE 


(SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO.) 


The DIRECTORY and HANDBOOK 


of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
Contains 


. A brief history of the Association. 

. The Seal of the Association in color. 

. The Constitution of the Association. 

. A Roll of the Chapters. 

. The List of Honorary Members. 

The names, positions, and addresses of the members. 
Fifty Cents a copy. 

Address Dr. Alfred Coester, Stanford University, California. 
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